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October and November 
Symposia for Sale 


OPIES of the current issue of 

the JOURNAL, with its symposium 
on delinquency, and of the October 
number, with its closely related sym- 
posium entitled “Education for Cali- 
fornia’s Minority Groups,” may be had 
in quantities at a reduction in price from 
the usual 50-cents-per-copy cost. 

When ten or more copies of either 
or both issues are ordered for mailing 
to a single address, they may be had at 
the price of 35 cents each. The ten 
copies may be all of a single issue, or 
they may be divided in any proportion 
between the two issues. 

In nearly every city in California the 
problem of delinquency is a subject of 
chief interest at the moment. Codrdi- 
nating councils, civic groups, parent- 
teacher associations, church bodies, 
school faculties, and other groups will 
find the descriptions of trends and the 
specific information included in these 
two numbers of the JouRNAL of much 
assistance in their discussions and in 
their subsequent activities. 





Principals’ Association 
Sponsors Youth Conferences 


HE California Association of Sec- 

ondary School Principals in 1941 
appointed a Special Youth Committee 
to study the needs of youth in the 
several communities of California. In 
this initial study many areas of inter- 
ests were indicated, among which were 
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health, social welfare, employment, and 
juvenile delinquency. 

In the summer of that year the com- 
mittee conducted a three-day confer- 
ence at Stanford University. Present 
with the committee were thirty men— 
representatives from education, busi- 
ness, labor, and agencies especially 
interested in the welfare of youth. A 
general discussion resulted, and from 
this a statement of the fundamental 
problems was made. 


In the summer of 1942, a six weeks’ 
workshop was held on the Stanford 
University Campus under the sponsor- 
ship of this committee. It was possible 
to conduct a very fine conference at 
this time as the result of a special grant 
received from a foundation in San 
Francisco. 

Eleven communities sent representa- 
tives to this workshop and these per- 
sons remained the entire period for a 
very profitable summer’s work. At the 
beginning, a survey was made from 
each community indicating the problems 
which that locality feels are paramount 
in its respective community. Numer- 
ous consultants were brought into the 
workshop, representing major fields 
which affect youth—among them being 
the YWCA, YMCA, P-T A, labor 
unions, business employers, schools, pro- 
bation officers, and penal institutions. 
Over 250 consultants and conferees 
were in attendance. 

Continuing with our plan to do what 
we could for California youth, the Spe- 
cial Youth Committee joined with the 
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California Youth Authority and con- 
ducted two one-week conferences this 
last summer. The first was held on the 
campus of the San Jose State College 
from June 21 to June 25, and the sec- 
ond was at UCLA from June 28 to 
July 2. Two presentations by authori- 
tative speakers were made daily on such 
topics as the following: “Underlying 
Causes of Delinquency and What the 
Schools Can Do to Solve Them,” “Mi- 
nority Groups,” “How the Probation 
Officer and the School May Work To- 
gether,” “Problems of School Attend- 
ance Presented by the Work Program,” 
“Procedure in the Case Study,” “De- 
linquent Girl Problems in the Pres- 
ent Emergency,” “Curriculum and Ad- 
ministrative Changes in the Emergency 
and Their Effect on the Guidance of 
Youth,” and “The Program of the 
Youth Authority.” ? 

Two hundred eighty individuals at- 
tended the conferences. Among them 
were: probation officers, social work- 
ers, police officers, policewomen, parole 
officers, state correctional school repre- 
sentatives, recreational agency repre- 
sentatives, church workers, members of 
the California Youth Authority, mem- 
bers of the P-T A, and such educational 
representatives as those from the State 
Department of Education, administra- 
tors, counselors or guidance specialists, 
classroom teachers, and attendance 
workers, This spread of representation 
indicates a good cross-section of inter- 
est in the youth problem. 


EXT summer, 1944, the Special 

Youth Committee is joining again 
with the California Youth Authority in 
conducting two one-week conferences, 
to be held at San Jose State College and 
at UCLA. The main topic of discus- 
sion will be again “Youth Guidance and 


1 For a detailed account of the conferences, 
see Youth Guidance and Correction Confer- 
ences, a2 54-page mimeographed report which 


is available from Mr. Murdock at a nominal 
price. 
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q One of the most significant ap- 
proaches to the youth problem in 
California has been made by the 
California Association of Secondary 
School Principals through the activi- 
ties of its Special Youth Committee. 
How this committee has functioned 
and the nature of the fine “Youth 
Guidance and Correction Confer- 
ences” which it has sponsored are 
described in this article by Mr. Mur- 
dock, chairman of the Special Youth 
Committee and principal of the San 
Jose High School. 

Mr. Murdock, because of his work 
with the Youth Guidance and Correc- 
tion Conferences, was of invaluable 
assistance in the planning of the 
symposium included in the present 
issue of the “Journal.” 








Correction,” with the theme centering 
on “Community Organization for Juve- 
nile Delinquency Prevention.” The pro- 
gram has not yet been planned in de- 
tail, but the discussion will include such 
fields as “The Family and the School,” 
“The Maladjusted Child,” “Responsi- 
bility of the School, County, City, and | 
Welfare Agencies and Other Organi- 
zations Which Are Interested in the 
Welfare of Youth.” 

Our committee feels that this study 
of juvenile delinquency problems is 
quite important. The restlessness of 
youth in normal times is apparent al- 
ways; and in this extra critical era, it 
behooves all those who are interested 
in the welfare and education of youth 
to study carefully the ills that may beset 
these young people and to plan wisely 
so that much needless pain and dis- 
appointment may be eliminated. Wise 
planning is tantamount to successful 
living. 

It is the hope of those planning these 
two conferences that all school people 
of the State will interest themselves in 
the program.—Forrest G. Murpock. 





























4 When, in answer to popular clamor 
for the schools to do something about 
the local “dead-end kids,” San Fran- 
cisco set up its extensive counseling 
and guidance system two or three 
years ago, one of the first steps it took 
was the establishment of the Child 
Guidance Services, a clinic such as 
the author of this article insists should 
play an important part in the treat- 
ment of delinquency. 

Director and psychiatrist for the 
Child Guidance Services is Dr. Finley. 
He came to San Francisco from Win- 
netka, Illinois, where he had been 
psychiatrist for the public schools of 
that city. He has been psychiatrist 
also of the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, and has taught in the 
summer session of the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. Dr. 
Finley has his M. D. from Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School. 





Clinical Facilities Needed 
For Delinquents 


F the school is to do its most effective 

work with the delinquent boy or girl, 
it should attempt to gain the best possi- 
ble understanding of the pupil and his 
problem. This it can attain most ade- 
quately if the facilities of a child guid- 
ance clinic or the services of a person 
with clinical training are available. 

It takes time and experience to collect 
and arrange information about problem 
children so that it can be presented in 
a manner that takes on real meaning 
and gives definite understanding. For 
this information to be most effective, 
a conference on the child at which are 
present the clinical personnel making 
the study and all persons in the school, 
both administrators and teachers, who 
have any contacts with the pupil is es- 
sential. Such a conference gives both 
clinic and school workers a much better 
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opportunity to understand the others’ 
reactions and points of view because the 
give-and-take discussion which should 
take place helps to clear up misunder- 
stood points on both sides. 

The presentation of a written report 
without opportunity for its discussion 
has distinct limitations in terms of de- 
veloping the points that are essential. 
But if a conference cannot be held, a 
written report by a clinic should be 
taken advantage of wherever it is avail- 
able. 

It is the general impression that once 
a clinical study of a child is made it 
then is relatively simple to find out how 
to deal with and correct the behavior of 
the problem children in the way that 
one would like to see it changed. This 
is unfortunate because often there are 
definite limitations on what can be done 
with these children or there are limited 
pathways by which one can arrive at 
a more or less acceptable solution. 
Clinics, with their wide experience in 
dealing with these problems, can save 
the school a lot of misdirected work and 
effort by pointing out the limitations 
and by directing the school into a line 
of effort that has some chance of being 
effective where it is possible at all. 

School people have arrived at the 
point where they can accept the intel- 
lectual and physical limitations of chil- 
dren. In general they have not arrived 
at the point in their understanding of 
human nature where they can accept ob- 
jectively limitations in an individual’s 
social and emotional capacities. If we 
are going to do the most effective work 
with the more severe type of problem, 
an adequate understanding of social and 
emotional limitations is essential. 


HIS article has concerned itself with 
the importance of clinical study and 
conference presentation. We should 
mention, however, that even though 
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clinical facilities are not available, much get together for the discussion of these 
progress can be made in work with de- children and for making plans to deal 
linquents if school and community will with them.—Matcovm H. FIntey. 





4 A surge in delinquency ordinarily accompanies any war, and the present one is 
no exception. In certain parts of California, because of the presence therein of war 
industries and the consequent influx of tremendous numbers of people, in other sec- 
tions from which hundreds of thousands of soldiers are being shipped abroad, in all 
parts of the State where the economic and social life has been thrown out of joint, 
delinquency is on the increase. Most tragic aspect of this whole thing is that the 
increase largely has been among youth. A review of what certain California com- 
munities are doing about this situation is the subject of this month’s symposium, 
“The Schools and Delinquency.” 


The articles which compose this symposium give a most interesting picture of the 
truly significant work that is being done by schools and communities to prevent and 
treat delinquency. Two important points emerge from the discussion—(1) that Cali- 
fornia has learned the value of codrdination of effort in the attack on juvenile delin- 
quency and (2) that the programs established are the result of careful planning and 
undoubtedly will continue after the war, since they are long-time efforts t lve the 
problem rather than being emergency efforts to handle an immdiate situatiom: Articles 
in the symposium fall under two rt ral classifications—those treating the general 
problem of delinquency and those de ing the efforts of local and state groups to 
deal with specific phases of juvenile delinquency. 


In the general group are the following discussions: of the nature of youth delin- 
quency today, written by O. H. Close, superintendent of the Preston School of Industry 
and chairman of the California Youth Authority; of the organization of the Youth 
Authority, written by Harold A. Slane, member of the Authority; of the school’s place 
in the treatment of delinquency, by Mrs. Charlotte D. Elmott, director of child guid- 
ance, Santa Barbara City Schools; and of the relationships which should exist be- 
tween school, probation department, and police, written by Heman G. Stark, chief 
of the Delinquency Prevention Division of the Youth Authority. Covering the general 
topic of preventing delinquency among minority groups but using illustrations of 
specific efforts that Los Angeles is making in this area is the article by Dr. George 
Gleason, church and community coérdinator for Los Angeles County. 


The articles describing the contributions that state and local groups are making 
report on the following projects: how the State War Council is studying the problems 
of youth, by Dr. T. J. Tormey, acting state director of Civilian War Services; club activi- 
ties for San Francisco boys, by Lt. Harry Reilly of the Big Brothers Division, San Fran- 
cisco Police Department; Merced County’s program to fight delinquency, by County 
Superintendent C. S. Weaver: the efforts of the Children’s Bureau, by Mary B. Perry, 
regional child labor consultant: Santa Barbara’s weekly conferences on delinquency, 
by John S. Greene; and the Central Juvenile Index which Los Angeles City and 
County have created. 


Two statements in the preceding editorial columns open the symposium: an 
account of the activities of the special committee on delinquency of the California 
Association of Secondary Principals, written by Forrest G. Murdock, who helped 
plan the symposium: and a discussion of the importance of clinical facilities in the 
treatment of delinquency, by Dr. Malcolm H. Finley, director of the Child Guidance 
Services, San Francisco Public Schools. 
































Today 


LL ages since the dawn of history 
have been plagued by social mis- 
fits and antisocial behavior. The more 
vigorous the people, the greater the 
steps they have taken to rid themselves 
of these troublesome individuals. The 
early history of the treatment of offend- 
ers is a recital of intolerance and se- 
verity. Often they were killed, severely 
punished, or banished. In fact, until the 
last century very little thought was 
given to saving or rehabilitating the 
serious social offender. 

Theories about the causes of delin- 
quency and crime and criminal responsi- 
bility, in any given period in history, 
have shown a close relationship to the 
cultural development of the times. The 
early theory of diabolical possession and 
instigation led to vigorous punishment 
of the offender and left no hope for 
redemption or rehabilitation. A later 
belief, based primarily on religious con- 
cepts, that every person is a free moral 
agent and is at liberty to choose right 
from wrong, gave almost as much 
reason for harshness, banishment, and 
punishment by death for wrongdoing as 
the earlier belief in evil spirits. If a man 
were bad because he chose to be bad, he 
certainly deserved to be punished for 
his wilful and intentional wrongdoing. 

With the rise of modern biology, 
more advanced thinking in the field pro- 
mulgated the theory of criminal action 
based on physical causes. Lombroso, 
who lived from 1836 to 1909, was a 
leading exponent of the theory of crime 
based entirely on physical criteria. He 
looked on the criminal as a biological 
throw-back to primitive types. It soon 





The Nature of Delinquency 


q By O. H. CLOSE 





q Reviewing first the physical and 
mental factors and next the environ- 

. mental factors which lead to delin- 
quency, Mr. Close then turns his 
article to a consideration of the nature 
and causes of increased delinquency 
during these war years. 

Mr. Close is superintendent of the 
Preston School of Industry and chair- 
man of the California Youth Authority. 
Before he became superintendent at 
Preston twenty years ago, he had 
been a high school principal for five 
or six years. For three years, he has 
been chairman of the California De- 
linquency Section of the California 
Commonwealth Club and for two 
years has been president of the 
National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies. 





became apparent to many, however, 
that Lombroso’s theories were not an 
adequate explanation of all types of 
offenders. 

During the early part of the nine- 
teenth century more enlightened think- 
ing began to emerge, dimly at first, 
followed by experimentation in deal- 
ing with social offenders. The Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers in the Colonial period, 
motivated largely by religious thinking, 
began to deal with the offender on the 
basis of possible rehabilitation and so- 
cial adjustment. Needless to say, the 
progress in this field of thinking was 
very slow, and the methods used were 
but little better than some of the more 
rigid acts of punishment previously em- 
ployed. “i 

In recent years, we have reached 
fairly definite conclusions as to under- 
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lying causes of delinquency and have 
worked out effective techniques for 
treatment and rehabilitation. Our 
knowledge, however, far outdistances 
our practice. In a democracy, ideas can 
be put into effective action only after 
a fairly general desire has developed 
among the people for a change. We are 
now experiencing throughout the coun- 
try, as a result of an increase in delin- 
quency on account of war conditions, 
a very definite awakening to the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. These 
problems have been with us indefinitely 
and have been apparent to social work- 
ers and leaders in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. Many conferences have 
been held, bulletins written, and efforts 
made to correct causes and institute 
more effective treatment of delinquency, 
with comparatively small results. 

It is now apparent to many that a 
stepped-up, modern society increases 
delinquency among our young people 
and that action must be taken to reduce 
the causes and growth of social mal- 
adjustments among children. To allow 
conditions to grow gradually more seri- 
ous will affect our social equilibrium 
and ultimately may cause such social 
deterioration as to threaten our national 
or racial existence. 


HE longer one deals with delin- 
quent youths, the more he is im- 
pressed with the number of cases where 
there is a definite indication of physical 
or mental deficiency resulting in the 
child’s failure to make a normal adjust- 
ment in society. These physical and 
mental deficiencies, coupled with faulty 
community environment, poor home 
conditions, and school programs in 
which this type of child cannot make a 
satisfactory adjustment, produce the 
majority of our serious delinquent cases. 
A brief survey of the principal types 
of physical and mental factors which 
make for delinquency follows: 
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The Feeble-Minded Delinquent. The 
feeble-minded delinquent whose mental 
development is such that he is incapable 
of adapting himself to the normal en- 
vironment of his fellows in such a way 
as to maintain existence independently 
of supervision, control, or external sup- 
port constitutes fully 20 per cent of our 
delinquents reaching correctional train- 
ing schools and institutions for defective 
delinquents. 

The Psychopathic Delinquent. The 
psychopathic delinquent has attracted 
much attention in recent years and has 
been the center of many suggestions 
and experiments. Psychopathy is mani- 
fested by an arrested development of 
mental faculties and is characterized by 
infantile reactions to adult situations, 
without inner emotional conflict. The 
term “psychopathic” is applied rather 
loosely to a large group of emotionally 
unstable social offenders. Their atti- 
tude is likely to be: “I am right. The 
world is wrong. Try to change me.” 

The Psychoneurotic Delinquent. The 
psychoneurotic delinquent is an indi- 
vidual who fails to make a satisfactory 
adjustment to his environment and who, 
as a result of his failure to do so, is in- 
clined to resort subconsciously to infan- 
tile levels of behavior, such as feigned 
illness, in an effort to conceal his in- 
adequacy and to play on the sympathy 
of his associates. In this group we 
find individuals who are referred to 
commonly as kleptomaniacs and pyro- 
maniacs. “Peeping Toms” fall in this 
class. 

The Psychotic Delinquent. There are 
a number of juvenile delinquents who 
are suffering from a psychosis of some 
form in its early stages. The psychotic 
delinquent or mentally ill juvenile is 
very difficult to adjust and usually be- 
longs in a hospital environment rather 
than a training school environment for 
his treatment and training. Among the 
known organic causative factors for 
































psychosis in young people are infec- 
tions, head injuries, disturbances of cir- 
culation, convulsive disorders, glandu- 
lar trouble, disturbances of metabolism, 
brain tumor, and hereditary diseases. 
Psychiatrists often find it difficult to 
diagnose these cases properly. 

The Neuropathic Delinquent. The 
term “neuropathic” is used to include 
those delinquent types having an ab- 
normal make-up, excluding the feeble- 
minded, psychotic, and potentially psy- 
chotic. The American Prison Associ- 
ation, in 1933, recommended that the 
term “neuropathic” be applied to de- 
linquents who show a similar organic 
basis to psychotic cases—the difference 
being one of degree. Epileptic and post- 
encephalitis cases generally are classi- 
fied in this group. Some psychiatrists 
also include drug addicts and narcotic 
cases in the neuropathic classification. 
Medical research with this group of de- 
linquents should prove a fertile field. 

The Homosexual Delinquent. The 
homosexual delinquents are a serious 
problem. They are to be found in every 
group of delinquent lads. A homo- 
sexual individual is a person who feels 
and expresses an amorous desire for 
one of his own sex, Homosexuality 
usually is classified as constitutional or 
acquired. 

Perhaps 25 to 40 per cent of the seri- 
ous delinquents fall in the above rough 
classifications. These types of delin- 
quents definitely are psychiatric prob- 
lems, requiring proper diagnosis and 
treatment from a well-organized hy- 
giene program in our public schools, 
social agencies, Juvenile Courts, and 
institutions. 


"THE following paragraphs contain a 
discussion of the more important 
environmental factors which have a 
bearing on delinquency : 
The Home. The clippings sent to the 
writer by Allen’s Clipping Bureau con- 
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tain many more items on the subject of 
delinquency than three years ago. These 
news items, feature articles, and edi- 
torials invariably refer to the increase 
in delinquency among boys and girls, 
and place much of the blame on im- 
proper home supervision and training. 

Case histories of delinquent boys in 
correctional schools show that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the youths come 
from homes that have been broken, 
either by death of one or both parents, 
or by separation or divorce. Less than 
25 per cent of the boys of the Preston 
School of Industry are from what 
would be classified as normal homes 
with factors reasonably favorable for 
youth development. 

War conditions, forcing women into 
industry and removing fathers from the 
homes to enter military service, have 
further denied young people the right 
to a normal home environment. Faulty 
home conditions cannot be quickly reme- 
died and must be taken into consider- 
ation when a program of delinquency 
prevention is being planned. 

Neighborhood Environment. Faulty 
neighborhood environment undoubtedly 
ranks second to lack of proper homes 
as a contributing social factor in causing 
delinquency. 

Studies indicating delinquency areas 
in large cities show a greater number 
of delinquency cases coming from slum 
areas, communities with poor housing 
facilities, and areas next to commercial 
sections, particularly sections of the city 
operating commercial recreation centers 
and other activities inimical to the best 
interests of youth. 

Inadequate Recreational Facilities. 
Inadequate recreational facilities go 
hand in hand with poor neighborhood 
environment. Communities in which 
adequate playground facilities have 
been furnished have experienced a de- 
cided reduction in the number of de- 
linquency cases reaching the Juvenile 
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Court. Reductions of as much as 25 
per cent in the number of delinquency 
cases have been reported after a success- 
ful playground program has been estab- 
lished in sections of the city with a high 
ratio of delinquency. 

Civic Life of the Community. In 
discussing environmental factors con- 
tributing to the delinquency of minors, 
one cannot overlook the effect of the 
example set by the civic life of the com- 
munity. A community in which the ma- 
jority of citizens stand for decency, law, 
and order and maintain high standards 
of living, irrrespective of their eco- 
nomic status, has relatively few delin- 
quents. 

Children hear the civic activities of 
the community discussed by the adult 
population. Corrupt practices on the 
part of city officials or business firms 
and private individuals have a definite 
ill effect on the life of the child in the 
community. If we expect to reduce 
delinquency in this country, we cannot 
overlook the importance of the example 
set by parents and the adult members 
which make up the environment of the 
child. Definitely, the ideals and stand- 
ards of children will be shaped by public 
utterances and actions of adult leader- 
ship in the community. 


The Public School. The public school 
must accept part of the responsibility 
for the rise of delinquency in this coun- 
try. The American people have placed 
great confidence in their public school 
systems, have made heavy expenditures 
for buildings and equipment, and have 
passed compulsory education laws de- 
manding that children be sent to school 
regularly; but we have not yet de- 
veloped a program to meet the varied 
types of children to be trained. The fact 
that 60 per cent of the youths finding 
their way into correctional schools have 
been truants at some time in their school 
careers indicates that the children who 
become delinquent have not been inter- 
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ested generally in the program of the 
public schools. Lack of school disci- 
pline and truancy enter into the case 
histories of many delinquents. 

The public school program, until it 
is more satisfactorily organized to meet 
the needs of the non-academic type of 
child, will continue to contribute to the 
delinquency of minors who cannot or 
will not make an adjustment to the 
present-day school programs. Fortu- 
nately, public school administrators, 
teachers, and educational leaders are 
becoming acquainted with this fact and 
are endeavoring to do their part in re- 
arranging the curriculum of our schools 
to provide for special types of children. 

Lack of Spiritual Training and Guid- 
ance. That young people need orien- 
tation in spiritual values and that this 
orientation may be given in connection 
with the teachings of churches is gener- 
ally accepted as self-evident. But the 
influence of religious instruction and the 
social environment the church may pro- 
vide youth are not sufficiently empha- 
sized. Leaders in church activities 
themselves have recognized the failure 
of the church to hold the interest of 
young people and direct their thinking 
and actions. 

The rapid changes in religious con- 
ceptions and in the daily life of the 
American people have removed many 
far from the influences of the church 
and its teachings. The lack of under- 
standing of right and wrong, as it affects 
our lives, is singularly lacking. The 
marked increase in delinquency, espe- 
cially among girls at the present time, 
can, in no small degree, be traced to a 
lack in basic religious training. 

Every church should strengthen its 
position in the community and take its 
rightful place in a crusade for a spiri- 
tual and moral renascence. Churches 
should appoint research committees to 
collect data on community problems and 
follow up their findings through active 

















social service committees. The church 
again can become a vital part in the 
character-building program of every 
community. The churches should be 
active members in all forms of com- 
munity organizations for delinquency 
prevention. 


fhe early part of this article has 
discussed the more common causes 
of delinquency that always are with us. 
But these are not normal times in which 
we are living today. What specific effect 
is the war having on delinquency ? 
Surveys and studies made during re- 
cent months report increases in juve- 
nile delinquency in this and other states, 
The findings published in these reports, 
however, need to be scrutinized care- 
fully. Statistics as a means of de- 
termining social trends often can be 
misleading. We must not overlook in 
California, for instance, the fact that 
our population has increased approxi- 
mately two millions since 1940. The 
increase in the number of people in the 
State is to some extent responsible for 
the increase in the amount of juvenile 
delinquency. In other words, not all of 
the increase has resulted from relaxed 
parental supervision and increased mis- 
conduct on the part of children. 
Statements issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in September 
of this year may be considered as rea- 
sonably accurate. This report reveals 
that the predominant age for commis- 
sion of crime for the first six months of 
this year was 18; formerly it was 19. 
The report shows also that delinquency 
among girls, under 21 years of age, has 
increased 64.7 per cent over 1942. Ar- 
rests of both boys and girls of the age 
of 17 increased 17.7 per cent during the 
past year, and the increase for children 
of all ages below 18 was 13.6 per cent. 
Bookings in juvenile homes, in many 
places, have increased. Judges of rural 
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communities also report more cases ap- 
pearing for attention. 

Youth undoubtedly is more sophisti- 
cated and bolder now than before the 
War. This is natural in view of their 
increased activities and the psychology 
of war times. They go to work; they 
leave home and are on their own re- 
sources. Mothers leave home to go to 
work, and many fathers are in the 
armed services. The tempo of living is 
greatly increased, with less safeguards 
and protection for children than in 
normal times. We must expect, there- 
fore, an increase in anti-social behavior, 
resulting in more frequent arrests. 

We should not accept this situation, 
however, without making every possible 
effort to combat the unfortunate in- 
fluences of war times on our youth. By 
proper coordination of effort and use 
of our existing leadership, we can, even 
with our present limited resources, im- 
prove greatly home conditions, environ- 
mental factors, and training opportuni- 
ties for our youth. 


HE requests made to the Cali- 

fornia Youth Authority for assist- 
ance in community organization for de- 
linquency prevention indicate that the 
people of this State recognize that some- 
thing must be done and can be done 
through better community organization. 
Already there are some evidences of im- 
provement, and public schools and other 
community agencies are reorganizing 
their programs to meet existing social 
needs. 

It is not necessary for us to wait, how- 
ever, for formal organization of com- 
munities. Individual citizens can be- 
come more active at once. If every 
public school teacher in California, for 
instance, would make up his or her mind 
definitely to seek out at least one youth 
seriously in need of special guidance 
and supervision and do his or her duty 
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by this one youth, much would be ac- 
complished toward solving our youth 
problems. One of the great needs of 
young people today is leadership in 
recreation. They need their social activ- 
ities properly chaperoned and directed. 

Following the war there will be seri- 
ous reactions that will further compli- 
cate our youth problem. There will 
likely be an increase in delinquency 
among older boys and young men from 
17 to 21 years of age. Youths of this 
age will be needed no longer in large 
numbers for war production and mili- 
tary service. Many that should go back 
to school will not do so but will seek 
some type of employment. This prob- 
lem of the older youth can be reduced 
by careful planning now for placement 
of lads in apprenticeship training, in 
trade schools, on farms, and in camps, is 
necessary, similar to the CCC Camp of 
prewar days. The fact that we are so 
conscious of our problem and already 
are making plans for the postwar period 
is encouraging. 

Plans for postwar days should in- 
clude a campaign of education through- 
out the country on the responsibility of 
parents, communities, schools, business, 
and industry. Young men and boys at 
the close of the war must be organized 
for training and employment. By proper 
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planning we can reduce materially the 
number of young men and boys who 
will fall into habits of delinquency, as 
a result of idleness and lack of direction, 
and find their way into correctional in- 
stitutions and reformatories. 

We are compelled now to spend mil- 
lions to carry on the War. Let us plan 
to spend sufficient funds on our youth 
to check the serious repercussions and 
social reactions that are bound to come 
after a global war that has thrown the 
entire world out of its usual channels 
and pursuits of living. This will require 
grants-in-aid to states from the Federal 
Government, appropriations by the state 
legislatures, funds voted by boards of 
supervisors and City Councils, and a 
liberal outpouring of funds for com- 
munity chest activities. We must face 
the situation realistically and recognize 
that a program of youth conservation 
and training following the war not only 
is very essential from a social point of 
view but also that it is sound economi- 
cally. 

I have faith in our ability to meet our 
social problems and firmly believe that 
as a result of an awakened social con- 
science in this country we will emerge 
from the after effects of this war much 
better organized to prevent and treat 
juvenile delinquency effectively. 


Californians on Postwar Planning Committee 


Dr. John L. Lounsbury, president of the San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
has been appointed chairman of a special committee on Postwar Plans for Junior 
Colleges, named recently by the American Association of Junior Colleges. Other 
California members of the committee are J. W. McDaniel, Bakersfield Junior 
College, and Charles S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College. 

The committee will study all phases of administration, organization, and cur- 
ricular adjustments in the 600 junior colleges of the country and make recom- 


mendations for most desirable adaptations of junior colleges to postwar needs. 











Plan 


HE California Youth Authority 

Act is the finest piece of social 
legislation affecting the rehabilitation 
of youthful delinquents on the statute 
books of any state. This Act was passed 
originally as the Youth Correction Au- 
thority Act by the California Legis- 
lature in 1941. In 1943 the Legislature 
deleted the word “Correction” from the 
title, leaving it Youth Authority. 


The Youth Authority Act was pro- 
posed and sponsored originally by the 
American Law Institute. The Ameri- 
can Law Institute was formed in 1923 
as a research body devoted to the clarifi- 
cation and systematizing of American 
law. Its membership is drawn from 
every state in the Union and is made 
up of lawyers and judges of the highest 
standing. Members of this group spent 
several years studying the methods of 
handling youthful offenders in each 
State and in many foreign countries, 
including the Borstal System in Eng- 
land. A committee of experts was se- 
lected to draw a model law which would 
set up an effective system of correction 
and rehabilitation of youthful offenders. 
After two years’ study they developed 
the model plan called the Youth Cor- 
rection Authority Act. California was 
the first state to adopt this law. 

The Youth Authority Act provides 
for three members upon whom rests the 
primary responsibility of working out 
programs for all offenders of the State 
under 23 years of age who need train- 
ing beyond the facilities available in 
local communities in the State. Any 
court of criminal jurisdiction in the 
State of California may commit to the 
Authority any youth who is under 23 
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4 A description of California's model 
youth legislation which has reorgan- 
ized the entire criminal system of the 
State as it applies to youthful offend- 
ers is presented by Mr. Slane in this 
article. To those who have not real- 
ized already the significance of the 
Youth Authority Act, this article will 
be a revelation. 

Mr. Slane, an attorney at law prac- 
ticing in Los Angeles, has been a 
member of the Youth Authority for the 
past two years. For five and a half 
years prior to his appointment to 
the Youth Authority, he was deputy 
city attorney of Los Angeles. In this 
capacity he was assigned to the han- 
dling of all domestic relations prob- 
lems, including failure to provide, and 
all matters pertaining to minors. 





years of age at the time of apprehension 
and who has been convicted of a public 
offense, with the exception of minor 
traffic cases. In those cases where a 
youth has a prior record the court may 
also commit to the Authority. 

The Act leaves the matter of de- 
termining the innocence or guilt of the 
youth in the hands of the local courts 
and also the determining of whether or 
not they need training beyond that avail- 
able in the community. The Juvenile 
Courts may commit their wards to the 
Youth Authority, and the Youth Au- 
thority may accept such commitments 
as their facilities will permit. 


HE key to the success of the Youth 
Authority plan is in the diagnostic 
and classification processes. One of the 
major divisions of the Youth Authority 
is the Division of Diagnosis and Classi- 
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fication. When youths are committed 
to the Authority, they are referred to 
the clinic for study. The clinic en- 
deavors to search out the boy’s entire 
background, his family history, his psy- 
chological and mental processes, his 
physical defects, if any, and to deter- 
mine just what caused that individual 
boy to commit the offense he committed, 
or to demonstrate the anti-social be- 
havior he has demonstrated to date. 
Then the proper course of treatment to 
correct the condition that caused the 
youth to commit his offense is deter- 
mined. 

The Act empowers the Authority to 
keep the youth under its jurisdiction as 
long as necessary, or until his twenty- 
fifth birthday in felony cases, or until 
his twenty-third birthday in misde- 
meanor and juvenile court cases. In 
felony cases, however, when a youth 
reaches the age of 25 the Authority 
may make recommendations for further 
treatment and training to the Court 
which previously had committed him. 

During the time the Authority has 
jurisdiction over the youth, it may re- 
commit him to any of the existing agen- 
cies now operating in California, in- 
cluding the State Prison for Men at 
San Quentin, if maximum security is 
needed, the Preston School of Industry, 
Fred C. Nelles School for Boys, Ven- 
tura School for Girls, California Insti- 
tution for Women at Tehachapi, county 
jails, county road camps, forestry 
camps, or any additional facilities which 
may be developed for the treatment of 
such offenders. This gives the Author- 
ity an opportunity to supply scientific 
treatment and correction to all youths 
committed to the Authority, something 
that has been vitally needed in this field 
for years. 

One of the main causes behind the 
breakdown of the Fred C. Nelles School 
for Boys, formerly the Whittier State 
School, was the fact that all types 
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of boys, psychopathic delinquents, et 
cetera, were sent to this one institution. 
No program sufficiently broad in scope 
to cover the complicated types of cases 
that come from the Courts of a state 
the size of California could be designed 
for such an institution. 

Another major division of the Youth 
Authority program is that of Training 
and Treatment. Included are the three 
correctional schools, which were trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Youth 
Authority by the last session of the 
California Legislature. In addition to 
these three schools, we now have in 
operation an older boys’ camp in the 
Calaveras Big Trees State Park in Cala- 
veras County. This camp has accom- 
modations for 100 boys. Probably it 
should be said that the original youths 
placed in this camp built the camp them- 
selves. We are sending to this camp 
youths from 16 to 23 years of age, the 
majority being 18 to 19 years of age. 
The boys do the same type of work that 
was done in the former CCC program. 

On July 1, 1943, the Youth Authority 
leased from the Knights of Pythias 
Lodge its home near Santa Rosa. We 
are opening it as a training school for 
girls from 8 to 15 years of age, and we 
shall be able to accommodate about 100 
girls in this school. This will leave the 
Ventura School for Girls for the older 
girls and will give us an opportunity 
to place increased emphasis on the vo- 
cational training program there. 


Te next division of the Youth Au- 
thority is the Division of Probation 
and Placement. This division is charged 
with the responsibility of developing an 
adequate after-care program for all 
youths coming under the Youth Au- 
thority. It has always seemed ridicu- 
lous that the State of California would 
spend one thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollars training a youth at a correctional 
school and then turn him back into the 


























same environment which caused him to 
get into trouble and also turn him out 
under a placement officer who has from 
150 to 200 other youths under his super- 
vision. It is the hope of the Youth Au- 
thority that it will be able to develop a 
much more effective program of place- 
ment and one which has for its basic 
principle the prevention of delinquency 
recurrence. This naturally means in- 
creased personnel, but in the long run 
it will result in the saving of human 
welfare as well as dollars to the tax- 
payers. 

The fourth division of the Youth 
Authority, and one of its most im- 
portant responsibilities, is that of De- 
linquency Prevention. This division has 
for its purpose the preventing of crime 
at its source. However, it is set up 
for the purpose of codrdinating the 
crime prevention program throughout 
the State of California and will operate 
entirely through existing agencies in the 
various communities of California. In 
those communities where there are no 
agencies, it will stimulate the develop- 
ment of the needed types of agencies to 
meet the problem. The staff of this di- 
vision is available to the communities 
of California upon request as their 
needs arise. 

The Youth Authority has determined 
upon the policy that it is not its purpose 
to force upon any community in the 
State any particular type of program, 
but rather to work with the people of 
the community in developing the pro- 
gram that they, themselves, want de- 
veloped to meet their own problems. 


[% most states, and in California prior 

to the adoption of this Act, a youth 
might be handled by as many as four 
or five different agencies during the 
course of his confinement or punish- 
ment for his offense. Seldom did two 
of these agencies agree on all points, 
and, therefore, the youth ended up more 
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confused than he was at the time of his 
original apprehension. It has been said 
by some that our system of handling 
youthful offenders has developed into 
a series of classrooms for crime. The 
studies of the American Law Institute 
revealed that in the eastern penitenti- 
aries of Pennsylvania during one year 
67 per cent of the inmates had been 
previously convicted and served time. 


‘In the Massachusetts State Prison, 70 


per cent had prior prison records; in 
New York 80 per cent had served sen- 
tences previously. Similar percentages 
show up in every prison survey. Cali- 
fornia is no exception. 

Reasons for the failure of the old 
system are not difficult to find. The 
following quotation is taken from the 
American Law Institute publication, en- 
titled The Youth Correction Authority 
Act: 

More serious a difficulty than anything 
else, punishment takes no account whatever 
of casual conditions of crime, but eventually 
returns its victims to social freedom not one 
bit better equipped than before to cope with 
the same necessities, realities, and desires to 
whose pressure they previously yielded. By 
herding youth with maturity, the novice with 
the sophisticate, the impressionable with the 
hardened, by giving opportunity for the dis- 
semination of evil not counteracted by the 
prophylaxis of normal contacts, our peniten- 
tiaries have actually spread the infection of 
crime. 

In other words, our penal system has 
fostered rather than checked the plague. 
Small wonder, therefore, that punish- 
ment alone has so completely failed of 
its purpose. The Youth Authority sub- 
stitutes a sound, scientific system of re- 
habilitation for the system of punish- 
ment which has been in use for many 
centuries. It could be said that the 
Christian world has waited nineteen 
centuries for the Youth Correction Au- 
thority, and in it it finds the real humane 
way of dealing with those who need 
adjustments in order to fit into our com- 
plex social life. 








The School and Delinquency 


Prevention 


DISCUSSION of the school’s 

responsibility in the program of 
delinquency prevention requires a 
thoughtful consideration of the chang- 
ing social scene in America. A century 
ago the school’s responsibilities were 
relatively simple and were easily under- 
stood by most citizens. Today they have 
increased enormously and have become 
so complex that relationships between 
the schools and many social agencies 
which contribute to individual well- 
being have in some instances become 
severely strained. In fact, the reaction 
of some social workers has seemed to 
indicate that they believe the schools to 
be rivals for prestige, seeking to dis- 
place established services and engulf the 
whole welfare program. 

Perhaps the behavior of some edu- 
cators has justified this criticism; but 
more likely, on the other hand, too many 
school people have been satisfied with 
the status quo and reluctant to assume 
new responsibilities which are impera- 
tive in the development of the enlarged 
educational responsibilities which the 
modern community has placed upon the 
school. 


N January, 1939, the Educational 

Policies Commission published a re- 
port, Social Services and the Schools, 
which developed a “comprehensive pol- 
icy . . . . against which current and 
proposed practices can be checked, and 
discrepancies between theory and prac- 
tice can be observed and discussed on 
their merits.” * Today, with juvenile 
delinquency nationally recognized as the 

1 National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1939. 
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4 By CHARLOTTE D. ELMOTT 





q While there can be no doubt but 
that the only successful approach to 
the prevention and control of delin- 
quency can come through a codpera- 
tive attack on the problem by all of 
the various agencies concerned, still 
there are certain specific responsibili- 
ties which each of these agencies 
must accept. What these responsibil- 
ities are so far as the schools are con- 
cerned is the topic which is discussed 
in this article. 

Mrs. Elmott is director of child guid- 
ance in the Santa Barbara City 
Schools, which position she has held 
since 1935. Prior to that she was with 
the California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search as clinical psychologist. She 
also has been a classroom teacher— 
in the Marlborough School for Girls 
in Los Angeles. Mrs. Elmott has just 
completed her doctoral dissertation at 
Stanford, entitled “The Development 
of a Mental Hygiene Program in the 
Santa Barbara City Schools.” 





outstanding “home front” problem, it 
is imperative, first, that the schools ex- 
amine their contribution to the pre- 
ventive program, not only in relation 
to emergency needs made increasingly 
complex by war conditions, but also in 
relation to the long-term goals of edu- 
cation. The problem of juvenile delin- 
quency is not a war-created problem. 
Rather is it a problem heightened by 
the breakdown of family controls and 
the disintegration of many community 
services. In our efforts to reorganize 
the schools to meet such immediate 
emergencies, we must not overlook 
long-time values which may grow out 





























of war-time experiences and may pave 
the way for community codperation 
which will “provide for all necessary 
services of a desirable standard, en- 
courage economies through eliminating 
undesirable duplications of service, and 
engender a new motivation toward 
maintaining and improving the social 
well-being of all the people.” * 

It is important, secondly, that edu- 
cators recognize as a problem of per- 
sonal relationships the task of develop- 
ing community cooperation. No matter 
how complete the organization, how ex- 
tensive the expenditure of funds for 
new services, the development of cordial 
relationships within the educational pro- 
fession which will be supplemented by 
equally cordial and effective relation- 
ships with all other community agen- 
cies depends ultimately upon an under- 
standing of the basic personality needs 
of all individuals. It is time, there- 
fore, for educators to give particular 
attention to the problem of developing 
such effective community relationships 
that a single, integrated program may 
result—whether the ideas or services 
come from a single source or from ten 
or a dozen community agencies. 


ie attacking the problem of juvenile 

delinquency, the school must develop 
its program in two directions. Its pri- 
mary responsibility is the provision of 
educational opportunities for all youth 
within the school and the community so 
that they may grow to wholesome, well- 
integrated adulthood—self-disciplined, 
well-informed, vocationally effective, 
prepared for family life, aware of the 
responsibilities of life in American de- 
mocracy, spiritually minded, alert to the 
implications of this global war and their 
part in it. Such citizens are the goal 
of the American public school system. 
Producing them is the constructive, cre- 
ative responsibility of the school. We 


2 Ibid., page 7. 
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cannot place too great an emphasis upon 
it and must not let the reconstructive 
program blind us to the importance of 
maintaining the highest possible stand- 
ards for all youth. 

At the same time, schools must be 
prepared to participate far more effec- 
tively than they have in the past in the 
program of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation. Delinquent youth constitute 
about two per cent of the youth popu- 
lation. They provide communities with 
serious problems, require expenditure of 
vast funds. Their problems consistently 
point to the weaknesses in our com- 
munity programs for youth. Popular 
magazines and newspapers have given 
increased space to the record of their 
difficulties ; and throughout the nation, 
communities are looking for leadership 
in the development of a program for 
delinquency prevention. Such leader- 
ship educators should be ready to pro- 
vide. 


T the Conference on Youth Cor- 

rection and Guidance, held under 
the joint sponsorship of the California 
Association of Secondary Principals 
and the California Youth Authority, in 
the summer of this year, specific recom- 
mendations for programs of action were 
developed in both areas of school re- 
sponsibility. 

Essential to the program of rehabili- 
tation of delinquent youth, the Confer- 
ence concluded, is the development of 
close codperation between police, pro- 
bation officer, juvenile court judges, 
correctional and training schools, and 
the public schools. Such a program 
should consist of the following : 

1. Development of a community coun- 
cil which will be prepared to study the 
over-all problems of youth. The “co- 
ordinating councils,” which first ap- 
peared in California, offer significant 
findings for the community ready to at- 
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tack this program constructively.* Such 
councils, because they bring together all 
groups in the community, may spon- 
sor surveys, make recommendation to 
Government, and interpret youth needs 
to the community. It is the responsi- 
bility of school officials to give leader- 
ship in the establishment of such 
councils. 

2. Development of an adequate rec- 
ord system for the exchange of infor- 
mation about individual delinquents or 
predelinquents. The Central Youth In- 
dex which is used in Los Angeles 
County makes information about indi- 
vidual boys and girls available to agen- 
cies which are in position to plan for 
the individual. This type of service is 
invaluable in the prevention and treat- 
ment of delinquency. Far too often in 
the past, schools have been aware of 
incipient maladjustment, but have had 
no means of reporting these data so that 
a preventive program might be de- 
veloped. 

3. Close codperation between school, 
probation, and parole departments. The 
program of treatment is a twenty-four- 
hour program. At the present time 
there is little exchange of information 
between the various public agencies 
which may be concerned with a single 
individual. Probation officers have re- 
turned individual children to their 
schools with no interpretation to the 
school of the program of probation. 
Schools frequently have refused to ac- 
cept delinquent children. Parole officers 
too often expect their parolees to be 
welcomed back into classes although 
they have made no effort to enlist the 
sympathetic understanding and codper- 
ation of school officials; they may be 
asking the school to provide a program 
which is so highly individualized that 
the school is not equipped to meet the 
need. Conferences between the depart- 


3 K. S. Beam, Coérdinating Councils in Cali- 
fornia, California State Printing Office, Sac- 
ramento, 1938. 
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ments concerned are highly necessary, 
therefore, and should be part of the 
planning of treatment for every indi- 
vidual delinquent. 

4. A formal plan for the codperative 
study of each individual delinquent. 
Probation and parole officers should 
visit the schools regularly, and school 
officials should acquaint themselves as 
regularly with the work of probation 
and parole departments. The criticism 
which frequently has marred agency re- 
lationships might be minimized if each 
group understood the problems of the 
other. Then school workers would dis- 
continue criticism of the probation 
officer who fails to make immediate 
placement of a mentally defective child 
because they would understand the diffi- 
culties resulting from overcrowded con- 
ditions and loss of staff because of the 
war. Similarly, probation officers who 
have inveighed against school teachers 
would cease to criticize, knowing -the 
difficulties of individualizing instruction 
in crowded classrooms where the wel- 
fare of the majority must be the pri- 
mary consideration. 

5. An adequate program of public re- 
lations for all youth-serving agencies. 
School and agency workers must co- 
operate in the development of proper 
attitudes toward each agency. False as- 
sumptions of the responsibilities of pro- 
bation officers or school teachers fre- 
quently lead to criticism and loss of 
community support. The function of 
the juvenile court, the probation office, 
detention homes, et cetera, should be 
interpreted to all citizens. With the 
development of a more informed public 
opinion should come increased finan- 
cial support, programs of in-service 
training, and the development of the 
case work approach as opposed to the 
purely authoritarian administration of 
probation. 

6. Development of community-wide 
and state-wide support of the California 


























Youth Authority as a new agency which 
promises much for the future. The re- 
sponsibility of educators should be to 
make the Youth Authority program 
known to others in the community, to 
keep closely in touch with members of 
the Authority so that they will be aware 
of local needs, to use such mobile clinics 
as they may develop later, to visit the 
institutions which they supervise, and 
to give assistance in the development 
of increased services for maladjusted 
youth, particularly those in need of psy- 
chiatric diagnosis and treatment. 


| renee te as these plans for im- 
proving the rehabilitation program 
are, however, they are secondary to the 
constructive, creative educational ex- 
periences which should be provided for 
each child. The war emergency has 
placed great burdens on the schools. 
Trained personnel have been called into 
service and into defense work. Popu- 
lation has shifted, crowding some 
areas and leaving others drained of 
their human resources. On-going pro- 
grams have been interrupted, and many 
promising experiments have been aban- 
doned with the excuse from some pres- 
sure groups that “first things must come 
first.” The contribution of young peo- 
ple of high-school age to agriculture 
and industry has resulted at times in 
their exploitation. Teachers and pupils 
have felt the strain of change and in- 
security. In spite of these hazards to 
the educational program of personality 
development, the major responsibility 
of the schools is still the creation of 
school and community conditions in 
which delinquency will not occur. 
Certain specific recommendations 
from the summer conferences may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 
Adaptation of the school program to 
meet the individual needs and differ- 
ences of youth should continue to be the 
goal of educational organization. We 
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long have given approval to this princi- 
ple, but we still are far from the goal. 
Many of our gains have been lost in 
the rapid readjustments made to meet 
the emergency. Criticism from military 
personnel has tended to make teachers 
“toughen up” the program, this result- 
ing frequently in pressure on students 
unable to meet academic requirements. 
Known individual differences have been 
overlooked in the effort to improve 
“standards.” Thus, again, we find re- 
bellion and resentment growing as de- 
structive forces within the youth group 
which cannot achieve academic excel- 
lence. 

Certain areas of the school program 
should be studied carefully if educators 
are to provide adequately for the indi- 
vidual student. The work-school pro- 
gram is richly suggestive of opportunity 
for secondary school pupils. The possi- 
bilities within the program should be 
attacked as a total problem in which 
industry, agriculture, and the schools 
plan together. If treated as an edu- 
cational program in which youth par- 
ticipate because of the training value as 
well as the war contribution, the work- 
school experience should provide the 
best possible laboratory for the study 
of labor relations, supply and demand, 
personnel practices, et cetera. Much 
that has been learned from the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps well might 
be adapted to the work program of all 
youth. 

Closely related to the development of 
work opportunity should go a reéxami- 
nation of the continuation high school 
curriculum that it may be made more 
meaningful and realistic. ‘ 

The growth of a “zoot suit” gang 
with resultant lawlessness and riot 
makes imperative our attention to the 
minority groups in our country. We 
have allowed certain groups to be iso- 
lated within our communities, have de- 
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prived them of status, and have failed 
to make them proud of their contri- 
bution to our culture. Our goal appar- 
ently has been a “melting pot” type of 
Americanism which sought to make 
everyone fit a single mold and ignored 
or discriminated against those citizens 
who failed to achieve uniformity. Edu- 
cation to overcome minority discrimina- 
tion must begin in our elementary 
school, patterned on the program devel- 
oped in Americans All, the publication 
of the Department of Supervisors of In- 
struction, National Education Associa- 
tion.* 

Education for family life is another 
imperative in the program. The break- 
down of the American family under 
war pressures emphasizes again the 
need for practical and realistic training 
for family life, marriage, and parent- 
hood. Parent education must not be 
confined to study groups held under the 
auspices of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation and attended by the most responsi- 
ble and alert parent groups in our com- 
munities. It must be developed in the 
junior and senior high schools and 
opened to boys as well as girls. It must 
extend into the program of adult edu- 
cation as well, with laboratory experi- 
ences provided in nursery schools and 
child-care centers. 

Expansion of the mental hygiene pro- 
gram into all areas of school organi- 
zation and development of the special 
services which provide for the study 
of individual children—the school case 
work program—offer the best pre- 
ventive program which the school can 
provide.© Whether it be through the 
organization of a school guidance clinic 
or only through the use of a teacher- 
counseling program, every school sys- 
tem may enter into the case work field, 
assured of state assistance from the 


4 Fourteenth Yearbook, 1942. 


5 Norman E. Fenton, Mental Hygiene in 
ebeet Practice, Stanford University Press, 
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California Youth Authority. Attend- 
ance work may be strengthened by 
bringing the attendance officer into the 
school case work program, and enforce- 
ment programs should be instituted to 
assure every child of his educational 
rights. Emphasis throughout the pro- 
gram should be on the “building plan” 
for mental hygiene services ; that is, the 
findings of the specialist should be made 
a part of the professional information 
given the classroom teacher who is 
charged with day-by-day responsibili- 
ties for the individual. 

Increasingly, as the school case work 
program operates to help teachers 
understand the exceptional needs of 
children, the school will develop effec- 
tiveness in checking maladjustments at 
the source, in the early years when treat- 
ment is relatively easy. This implies the 
development of case-work facilities for 
use in the elementary schools, since it 
is there that the first evidences of mal- 
adjustment appear, as well as an ex- 
tension of the guidance services already 
available in many high schools. 


ULLY understood and operative in 

school and community life, mental 
hygiene offers a scientific approach to 
the whole problem of personality de- 
velopment and adjustment. Although 
in the past certain services of the school 
have been designated specifically as 
mental hygiene services, the broader 
concept of mental hygiene has impli- 
cations for all aspects of school and 
community life. The real preventive 
program of the schools, therefore—the 
school’s responsibility in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency—lies in a new 
emphasis on the importance of person- 
ality integration for all children. When 
the known principles of mental hygiene 
are brought to bear on the needs of all 
children, then the schools will have 
begun a promising era in the welfare 
of youth. 





ee 














The Probation Department 
And the School 


HROUGHOUT the history of 
criminal jurisprudence the law of 
retaliation—‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth” —had been accepted gener- 
ally until 1841, when a shoemaker 
named John Augustus appeared before 
a police court in Boston and pleaded 
that a friend be allowed a short pro- 
bation period. From this meager begin- 
ning a system of detention, investi- 
gation, court action, and treatment has 
been developed throughout America. In 
California today, no court is without 
the service of a trained probation officer. 
Under the laws of California every 
county must establish a probation de- 
partment to deal with juvenile and adult 
offenders. Services of adult probation 
officers are available to superior, mu- 
nicipal, and justice courts. It is the 
duty of a probation officer to make im- 
partial investigations and recommen- 
dations to the courts he serves. 

In addition to his duties to the court 
the probation officer is charged with 
many other responsibilities, not the least 
of which is described under Section 606 
of the Welfare and Institutions Code: 

The juvenile court and the probation com- 
mittee or department of any county may es- 
tablish, or assist in the establishment of, any 
public council or committee having as its ob- 
ject the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
and may coéperate with or participate in the 
work of any such councils or committees for 
the purpose of preventing or decreasing juve- 
nile delinquency, including the improving of 
recreational, health, and other conditions in 
the community affecting juvenile welfare. 
Permitted by this legislation, probation 
departments generally have become 
interested in the subject of delinquency 
prevention in addition to their manda- 


tory responsibilities. 








4 By HEMAN G. STARK 





q The relationship between school, 
probation office, and police is an im- 
portant one in the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
Just how important it is is pointed out 
by Mr. Stark in his article. Particularly 
valuable is his list of specific ways in 
which the school and the probation 
office can codperate. 

Mr. Stark is chief of the Delinquency 
Prevention Division of the California 
Youth Authority. For fifteen years he 
has been a member of the staff of the 
Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment, the greater part of that time as 
director of the Delinquency Preven- 
tion Division. He is the chairman of 
the Community Organization Section, 
California Conference of Social Work. 





| i is essential that probation officers 
work with and use the services of 
many other agencies, such as police, 
sheriff, school, church, club, and service 
organizations. There must be great 
unity of purpose and action between the 
three basic agencies handling problem 
children—the probation department, 
school, and police. This must be based 
on a complete understanding between 
these agencies and a desire on the part 
of each to help the others. Too often in 
the past a lack of close relationship be- 
tween them has made way for mis- 
understanding, bad feeling, and a lack 
of codperation. It is essential, there- 
fore, that some machinery be provided 
for bringing these groups together, es- 
pecially where a close codrdination of 
program does not result automatically. 

We must see, therefore, that every 
community has some basic type of com- 
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munity organization which will bring 
people together in all youth-serving 
agencies so that each may understand 
the problems of the others and take his 
place in a codrdinated community pro- 
gram. It makes little difference which 
organization takes the lead or whether 
the over-all organization is provided by 
some private or government stimulus. 

The best examples we have of this 
type of organization are where leader- 
ship has been assumed by some form of 
community council, neighborhood coun- 
cil, coérdinating council, or council of 
social agencies. Of all the agencies 
working in the community, no agency 
has a greater responsibility for pro- 
moting the matter of codrdination than 
does the school, and no agency has so 
great a responsibility toward all chil- 
dren as does the school. Most of my 
remarks in this article will be directed, 
therefore, to a relationship between 
the school and the official delinquency 
handling agencies. 


FIRST: no child may be brought to 
the attention of any court without 
the filing of a petition in his behalf. 
School and police officers frequently 
fail to realize the importance or the 
possibilities of a petition they have filed 
or could have filed, for, in spite of the 
fact that the juvenile court law is sup- 
posed to protect a child from the stigma 
usually attached to court appearances, 
in actual practice his juvenile court 
record may be a real handicap in later 
years to his progress. 

Any school administrator or police 
official should give careful consider- 
ation, therefore, to all the possibilities 
inherent in a case and should take a 
youngster to juvenile court only as a 
last resort, or when unofficial services 
of the private or other public agencies 
are not available. Exceptions should be 
made only when the problem is one of 
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dependency or other need for protective 
care. 

Too often children are “dumped” in 
the lap of the court because their prob- 
lem was too much trouble or too tedi- 
ous for those persons who might have 
handled it had not the facilities or the 
will to serve been lacking. And simi- 
larly, many serious problem cases have 
become more serious because someone 
did not take the proper step in time to 
save an individual child from enroll- 
ment in the delinquent class. Too often 
we have tried to make a child adjust to 
a pattern rather than provide the neces- 
sary flexibility in our community life 
or school curriculum to permit of proper 
adjustment. This has been true also of 
many institutional programs where ade- 
quate diagnosis is not available on the 
entrance of a child with a problem. 


Too often courts and probation offi- 
cers emphasize the authoritarian aspects 
of their work, neglecting the fact that to 
be effective they must be case workers. 
Too often school officials and police 
officers fail to recognize that the pro- 
bation officer and juvenile court are not 
miracle workers and oftentimes cannot 
handle a case better than it might have 
been done in the community. In gen- 
eral, the probation officer is as limited 
in what he can do as is his community 
limited in its resources. 


F these problems are recognized, it is 

essential that communities have the 
assistance of state and Federal organi- 
zations. It was with this in mind that 
the 1941 legislature created the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority. In so doing, 
the legislature recognized two main 
problems: (1) that the correctional fa- 
cilities of the State have not kept pace 
with the increased population or the 
needs of the courts; and (2) that there 
was not an adequate program of delin- 
quency prevention being carried on 
throughout California. 














THE PROBATION DEPARTMENT AND THE SCHOOL 


It was obvious that a great percentage 
of young people from 18 to 23 were 
being committed to penal institutions 
when diagnostic and treatment pro- 
grams would have been much better 
and that there were not available facili- 
ties to handle those youngsters below 
the age of 18 who are in need of help. 

O. H. Close, who had directed the 
Preston School of Industry, Karl Hol- 
ton, chief probation officer of Los An- 
geles County, and Harold Slane, an 
attorney who had been interested in 
criminal procedure and youth work, 
were selected by a panel as members of 
the Authority. At the present time 
Mr. Holton is director and Mr. Close 
is chairman of the Authority. 

One of the divisions of the Authority 
is that of Delinquency Prevention, and 
it is the duty of this Division to assist 
communities to plan programs which 
will prevent delinquency and encourage 
the establishment of agency facilities 
both public and private to meet the 
needs of communities. 

Specifically it is the duty of this 
organization to encourage a better re- 
lationship between schools, probation 
departments, police officers, and other 
agencies and organizations. To do this 
we must recognize the many points of 
contact at which these groups must 
come together. 


HERE is no one pattern for pro- 

motion of this program, but in the 
main we suggest that the following tech- 
niques be used in promoting these re- 
lationships : 

1. School administrators and pro- 
bation officers should work closely to- 
gether and should understand one an- 
other. There is no reason why the heads 
of these departments cannot actively 
plan their programs together. 

2. Probation officers must learn the 
problems of the classroom teacher. It 
is essential for school people to let the 
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probation officer know how much the 
school can do for a child lest the officer 
return a delinquent to a school environ- 
ment which cannot help him. 

3. School officials must understand 
the responsibility they take when they 
file a petition in juvenile court. They 
must understand what this legal record 
means in the life of the child, must have 
a clear understanding of the juvenile 
laws under which the petition is filed. 

4. A report of the child’s abilities, 
school history, et cetera, should be made 
available to the probation office. School 
people frequently have most adequate 
records which are never reported to the 
officer to whom the child is responsible. 

5. Schools must have a representa- 
tive in juvenile court who knows the 
problem and is prepared to interpret it 
adequately to the parents and the juve- 
nile court judge. 

6. Schools and probation officers 
should codperate to call case confer- 
ences on aggravated cases before they 
are presented for a court hearing. This 
is a most important phase of the pre- 
ventive program. 

7. All matters must be kept strictly 
confidential for the protection of the 
child. Sometimes a child’s delinquency 
is confirmed because of the thoughtless 
gossip which occasionally occurs in 
schools. 

8. Reports from the juvenile court 
and the probation office should be sent 
to the schools following a court hear- 
ing, and the schools should cooperate 
in following out the court order and 
recommendations even if they do not 
entirely agree as to the disposition of 
the case. Unless the police, social agen- 
cies, church, school, and probation de- 
partment work together in the treatment 
program, successful case work cannot 
always be expected. 

9. Schools should feel free to call the 
probation officer and discuss problems 
with him before filing on a case. Under 
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the California Juvenile Court Law, the 
probation officer has the authority to de- 
velop a prevention program which may 
save the child from serious difficulty. 

10. School people should accept 
leadership responsibilities in the de- 
velopment of community codrdinating 
councils. Machinery should be set up 
to bring youth problems to the com- 
munity through a public relations pro- 
gram, parent education, et cetera. 

11. Schools should turn to the po- 
lice, district attorney, sheriff, board of 
equalization, probation office, and to the 
community council in cleaning up com- 
munity nuisances. Frequently, codrdi- 
nated effort can overcome a problem 
such as commercial recreation “hot 
spots,” salacious literature, et cetera, 
when schools alone cannot handle the 
problem. 

12. Schools should survey the com- 
munity to discover its resources and 
know how to use them. 

13. Joint staff meetings between po- 
lice, school, and probation officers 
should be held occasionally for the dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. 

14. Consideration should be given to 
the educational needs of the younger 
adult in county jails. 

15. Codperation in recreational proj- 
ects is similarly desirable. The Com- 
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munity Center Act should be used to 
the fullest extent. 

16. All workers for child welfare 
should work together on a program of 
public relations to “popularize” the laws 
directed toward child welfare. Until 
they have the support of all law enforce- 
ment groups and the general citizenry, 
the laws will not be enforced. 


ls order to perfect the machinery for 
handling problem children, it will be 
necessary for all the agencies mentioned 
above to provide the skills, training, 
and program required in their areas to 
handle the problem intelligently. For 
example, all agencies must cooperate on 
a coordinated plan for community ac- 
tion. Each community must have serv- 
ices within the framework of schools 
or the juvenile court, a child-guidance 
program for children in need of this 
service. Attendance officers, visiting 
teachers, and recreation leaders trained 
in their particular fields will be essential. 
Police departments must provide offi- 
cers trained in handling children and 
skilled policewomen for the handling of 
girls. Probation departments must pro- 
vide a staff of people skilled in the co- 
ordination of services for children and 
must give real leadership in the child 
welfare program of the community. 


Meeting Teacher Shortages 


Eight times as many war emergency teaching permits were issued by state 


departments of education this year as last, says the United States Offtce of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. Issuance of such emergency permits was 
one of the steps taken by state departments in their effort to meet teacher shortages 
and at the same time safeguard the standard of regular teaching certificates. 

Permits issued in 1942-43 totaled 38,285, as compared with 4,655 issued in 
1941-42 and 2,305 in 1940-41. 

Other steps taken to alleviate teacher shortages include the following: raising 
of salaries; modification of regular certification requirements; introduction and 
extension of teacher placement and registration services ; encouragement of state 
legislation to improve tenure and working conditions; programs to forestall 
shortages ; consolidation of small schools and classes; and provision of increased 
financial aids for prospective teachers. 








Preventing Delinquency in 
Minority Groups 4 By GEORGE GLEASON 


N March, 1943, the Los Angeles 

County Probation Department re- 
ported that among boys of school age 
96.5 per cent of the Negroes, 97 per 
cent of the Mexicans, and 99 per cent 
of the white boys have not run afoul of 
the law. When we speak of delinquency 
among minority groups, we are con- 
cerned, therefore, with only about three 
per cent of our youth. How to enlist 
the community to raise the moral tem- 
perature of these youth from 97 to 100 
is our problem. 

This task in our own community 
is being attacked on three fronts: 
(1) through the removal from circu- 
lation, by police and the juvenile court, 
of the advanced leaders, (2) by re- 
making the youth gangs of boys and 
girls into constructive clubs, and (3) by 
a head-on attack on the causes of delin- 
quency, especially racial discrimination, 
lack of recreation, and bad housing. 

This study, which is confined to the 
City and County of Los Angeles, will 
deal only with the second and third as- 
pects of such a delinquency prevention 
program. 


OR several years, in Los Angeles 

County, we have made spasmodic at- 
tempts to “capture” the incipient youth 
gangs, But only in Hollywood has there 
been adequate community support. In 
that section of the city, in 1936, there 
was an outbreak of delinquency. As the 
result of a special study and promotion 
by the Codrdinating Council, the As- 
sistance League opened a Boys’ Club, 
group activities of churches and social 
agencies were speeded up, and a new 
school building was opened with group- 





q Statistics show that delinquency 
rates are higher among the youths of 
- certain minority groups in this country 
than among the total population. This 
fact delimits a principal area of activ- 
ity for those agencies concerned with 
youth. What the City and County of 
Los Angeles are doing in this direc- 
tion is described in the very interest- 
ing article by Dr. Gleason. For a 
broader study of the minority problem 
in California, the reader is referred to 
the symposium, entitled “Education 
for California’s Minority Groups,” in 
last month’s issue of the “Journal.” 
Dr. Gleason is church and commu- 
nity codrdinator for Los Angeles 
County. His work is a part of the De- 
linquency Prevention Section of the 
Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment. Before accepting his present 
position in 1937, he had served with 
the YMCA for many years, nineteen of 
them as secretary in Osaka, Japan, 
and three as traveling secretary in the 
United States and Canada. He is the 
author of two books, “What Shall I 
Think of Japan?” and “Church Group 
Activities for Young Married People.” 





work-minded teachers. Delinquency 
fell 64 per cent. Now the Assistance 
League has a new “Boys’ Club of 
America” clubhouse, and the YMCA, 
with a staff of four and one-half full- 
time boy workers, has formed twenty- 
three sponsoring committees with 257 
working laymen. “Y” boy groups have 
increased from forty, three years ago, 
to ninety-three. A liaison has been es- 
tablished with the police and the schools 
so that when an incipient boy gang 
emerges the men move in and reorgan- 
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ize the gang into an adult-led boys’ club. 
As will be seen later in this article, 
this experience, largely among majority 
group boys, has set a community stand- 
ard for an inclusive plan for youth of 
the minority groups. 

Another type of approach to youth 
gangs has been tried. Four years ago, 
Lon Bowers, a young, sympathetic 
deputy probation officer, secured the 
support of the head of his department 
in attempting to capture a gang of 
Mexican boys centering near the Third 
Street tunnel. He formed the Fremont 
Boys’ Club, then secured support from 
local business people and rented a va- 
cant garage. With the aid of WPA 
men and women workers, he built up a 
successful boys’ and, later, a girls’ club ; 
developed interclub activities; secured 
permanent jobs for some of the older 
boys; and saw some of the boys and 
girls marry and establish homes of their 
own. 

A year later, Juvenile Police Officer 
Ben Stein organized competing ath- 
letic clubs in the Clanton Street area, 
which, for years, had been famous, or 
infamous, as a gang-infested section, 
largely Latin-American and Negro. 
Delinquency decreased. 

In both of these cases the lack of a 
community policy, inadequate support, 
and friction among social agencies pre- 
vented the permanence of these clubs. 
But in both cases, one led by a juve- 
nile policeman and the other by a pro- 
bation officer, it was demonstrated that 
a kindly man, with law in his teeth, can 
remake anti-social boys into law-abiding 
youth, 

The citizens of Los Angeles, with 
their attention riveted on defense and 
war activities, have been blind to the 
mounting tide of delinquency. From 
January, 1939, to July, 1943, the Pro- 
bation Department’s case-load rose 
from 4,060 to 5,912, almost a 50 per 
cent increase in five years. But our 
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community has been stabbed awake by 
the “zoot-suit” riots of last June; by 
the thirty-hour Negro white clash in 
Detroit, where thirty-four persons were 
killed ; and by the looting of $2,000,000 
worth of property in the Harlem riots. 
“Can we avoid a Detroit or a Harlem 
in Los Angeles?” is the question fre- 
quently asked. Grimly, we are working 
at the task of preventing another Anglo- 
Mexican conflict or a serious Negro- 
white clash. There are four major as- 
pects of our community program: 


HE activities of government bodies 

compose the first aspect of the pro- 
gram which the City and County of Los 
Angeles have set up to deal with juve- 
nile delinquency, particularly among the 
minority groups. 

1. In the reports of Governor War- 
ren’s Committee and of the County 
Grand Jury there were a total of thirty- 
one recommendations. Half of these 
already have been put into partial oper- 
ation. 

2. The California Youth Authority 
has established an office in Los Angeles 
and is developing a juvenile program. 

3. The Los Angeles Sheriff’s Office is 
expanding its “Junior Deputy Sheriff’s” 
program by putting uniforms on the 
older mischievous boys and training 
them to keep the younger boys out 
of trouble. This is a sort of graduate 
school for the sheriff’s Boy Scout 
troops. 

4. The Los Angeles Police, under 
Deputy Chief Henry S. Eaton, are at 
work on two plans. One is to organize, 
in each substation, a platoon of Deputy 
Auxiliary Police (juniors, 12 to 14; 
seniors, 15 to 17), to work with the 
police in various community activities. 
This is a part of the Air Raid Defense 
program. Captain Eaton and Officer 
Buchanan also are collaborating with the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and with 
the Examiner and the Herald-Express, 
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as publicity organs, in arranging, on 
school and public playgrounds, an oc- 
casional city-wide juvenile athletic 
elimination contest. A touch- football 
series is to be climaxed with a final game 
in the Coliseum before one of the big 
football games. Preliminary to these 
public contests is the effort to organ- 
ize every troublesome gang into one 
or more teams. Boy Scouts, YMCA, 
school, and other community clubs are 
invited to participate, but “varsity” 
school athletes are not eligible. 

5. Three months ago, the Probation 
Department loaned a Spanish-speaking 
deputy, Tom Garcia, to a Latin-Ameri- 
can group to help organize the Alpine 
Gang and the Happy Valley-Rose Hill 
Gang into boys’ clubs. The very Thurs- 
day night that the “zoot-suit” conflict 
broke out, the Alpine boys were meet- 
ing at the Central Police Station with 
Mr. Garcia and Juvenile Officers Chap- 
man and Burgoyne to consider the rent- 
ing of a store for their clubhouse and 
the planning of their activities. When 
the boys finally met in their new store- 
front club, the first feature of the build- 
ing which they noticed, with dismay, 
was the absence of a rear entrance. “No 
exit,” they said, “in case of a raid by 
a rival gang!” When, one night, an 
automobile stopped in the vicinity, with 
screeching brakes, the whole group 
dashed out to the sidewalk, to be ready 
for a get-away. But the attack has not 
yet come. 

Someone proposed club sweaters, 
with “Alpine” on the chest. But this 
plan was given up when one boy de- 
scribed what would happen to such a 
labeled lad in case he should be found 
alone in the territory of a rival gang. 

This suggests the question: How 
many Mexican-American boy gangs are 
there in or near Los Angeles? Tom 
Garcia can name twenty-five; others 
will say as many as fifty. A construc- 
tive approach already is being made to 
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the problems of at least fifteen of these 
known groups, while ten are at present 
(October 27, 1943) being definitely 
neglected. 

The members of these groups are 
self-centered, not necessarily predatory, 
but belligerent toward other gangs and 
harboring resentment against the fail- 
ure of organized society to treat them 
as important members of the com- 
munity. 

A year ago the writer made a study 
of group activities for youth in Los An- 
geles County. Including every sort of 
church, school, farm, fraternal or stand- 
ard group of a youth-serving agency, 
he found a total of 11,142 groups, with 
357,311 members. But, among the 
3,200,000 people in the County, he 
estimated that there were 750,000 youth 
9 to 25 years of age. Thus, 424,000, 
or 56.5 per cent of our youth, remain 
to be enrolled in group activities. 

6. The County Government, as of 
July 1, 1943, established in the Pro- 
bation Department, with a budget of 
$45,000, a “Delinquency Prevention 
Section.” There is a Central Juvenile 
Index? in which, with a staff of four 
clerks, we are building up a report on 
every youth who comes in contact with 
the police in any of the forty-five organ- 
ized cities and towns of the County. 
This is not a “crime record,” but it will 
be of great aid in segregating the in- 
cipient from the hardened delinquents 
and in dealing with them accordingly. 

In the same Delinquency Prevention 
Section are the seven probation depu- 
ties working for the eighty codrdinating 
councils of the County, and the writer, 
the “church and community codrdi- 
nator,” who works under the direction 
of an interfaith committee of fifteen 
clergymen appointed by the Board of 
Supervisors in 1937. Much of the time 
of this staff is taken up with minority 


1 For a detailed description of the Index, see 
the article in this issue by John C. Schapps. 
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groups. For the past year the writer 
has been giving a majority of his time 
to the Negro community. 


HE second aspect of the program 

which the City and County of Los 
Angeles have set up for combating juve- 
nile delinquency among the children of 
minority groups consists of the activi- 
ties of groups working among Latin- 
Americans. 

THE LaTIN-AMERICAN CoORDINAT- 
inc CounciL For YoutH. With the 
aid of the Los Angeles chief of police, 
the people of Mexican extraction, in 
August, 1941, formed a council to work 
for their own youth, using the tech- 
niques of the community coordinating 
councils. This is one of the first youth- 
activity agencies in this county in which 
the leadership is entirely Latin- 
American. From the beginning, Mr. 
Eduardo Quevedo and Mr. Manuel 
Ruiz have been active leaders in this 
group. Boys’ clubs, athletic contests, 
youth dances, employment, and the pre- 
vention of discrimination have been the 
major activities. Tom Garcia of the 
Probation Department has worked un- 
der the direction of this Council. A 
Latin-American physician, together 
with a psychiatrist and a psychologist, 
have helped in the adjustment of some 
youths in whom bad community condi- 
tions had developed serious mental con- 
ditions. 

Tue Citizens’ COMMITTEE FOR 
LaTIN-AMERICAN YouTH. This is 
an official County group, appointed by 
the Board of Supervisors in November, 
1942. Stephen J. Keating, a probation 
officer, has been loaned to this group, 
serving as executive secretary. The 
Citizens’ Committee and the Coordi- 
nating Council have an interlocking di- 
rectorate, but, while the latter are all 
of Spanish descent, the members of 
the Citizens’ Committee include police, 
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sheriffs, church and school leaders, and 
other Anglo-American citizens. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Coun- 
cit OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, This 
probably is the most influential body 
dealing with the Latin-American com- 
munity. It encourages Mexican-Ameri- 
can people to develop their own organi- 
zations and their own leadership. This 
local group stems from the coordinator 
of inter-American affairs, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is supported by a grant 
from that office. 

The twenty-five directors of this 
group are locally selected educators, 
social workers, and representatives of 
government, labor, and business. Latin- 
American names are not found on the 
Board. This organization welcomes and 
introduces to the community Latin- 
American visitors; promotes inter- 
American cultural events; aids Latin- 
American societies; helps to educate 
prospective Mexican youth leaders ; and 
cooperates with the many Mexican 
communities and societies. Dr. Ray- 
mond G. McKelvey is the executive 
secretary, with an office in the Phil- 
harmonic Building. 

The Council recently employed Al- 
bert Zapanta, a young Mexican uni- 
versity graduate experienced in youth 
leadership, and is supporting his efforts, 
in connection with the Coordinating 
Council for Youth, to capture one or 
more of the troublesome youth gangs. 


HE activities of Negro groups com- 

prise a third aspect of the County 
and City program for combating juve- 
nile delinquency among the minority 
groups. 

THe Necro Victory CoMMITTER. 
Partly through the experience of work- 
ing together in the Negro Codperative 
Market at Central Avenue and Forty- 
third Place, which, in its first year, sold 
$174,000 worth of food supplies, the 
Negroes, in April, 1942, formed the 


























Victory Committee. The objective was 
the removal of discrimination in em- 
ployment, housing, recreation, and pub- 
lic life. This has been a militant body, 
holding mass meetings and “marching” 
in groups on the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the mayor’s office, the 
Housing Authority, and the Los Ange- 
les Railway Company. 

With the exception that the city 
yellow car-line does not upgrade Ne- 
groes, most of the objectives of this 
“demanding” organization have been 
reached. The leader, the Rev. Clayton 
D. Russell, is turning his attention now 
to youth activities and to housing. On 
Sunday, May 9, with facts which the 
writer supplied, Mr. Russell preached 
a dynamic sermon on the needs of 
youth. Shortly after that he added a 
youth worker to his staff and paid off 
the mortgage on his Boys’ Home. As 
I write, I have just returned from a 
conference with the Youth Council of 
this church, which is establishing con- 
nections with groups of Negro youth 
in schools and playgrounds. One inter- 
racial youth conference, with discussion 
groups, was held at the church. 

On October 10, partly at the writer’s 
suggestion, Mr. Russell preached an- 
other sermon on housing. At the close, 
he asked all members of the congre- 
gation ready to put their savings into 
a cooperative housing project to meet 
in his study. The sum of $15,000 was 
promptly subscribed and a goal set for 
$50,000. Mr. Russell has secured the 
cooperation of Norman Huston, a lead- 
ing Negro insurance man, and Paul 
Williams, a Negro architect of national 
reputation. Thus, part of the new 
6,000-unit housing program, largely for 
Negro war workers, is getting under 
way. 

In the Victory Cooperative Market 
and the Victory Committee, we see an 
economic program, a youth movement, 
and a housing project emerging. All 
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of these are, to a degree, interratial. 
Several of the Negro leaders believe 
that racial problems and juvenile delin- 
quency can be solved best if Negroes 
and whites develop projects together. 
This local Victory Committee is closely 
related to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Mr. Russell was chairman of the cam- 
paign which recently increased the Los 
Angeles County membership in this or- 
ganization from 3,000 to 8,000. The 
national membership is 250,000. 

THE SoutH CENTRAL INTER- 
Cuurcu AssociATION. Centering 
in the Avalon Community Center, six 
Negro churches have formed a small 
organization to pool their resources in 
work for the youth of their community. 
Skating and swimming parties were 
conducted during the summer. The 
leaders hope soon, with the aid of the 
Church Federation, to extend this ac- 
tivity into about fifteen youth-minded 
Negro churches. 

THE UrsBan LeacuE LEADERSHIP 
Rounp-TasLe. Under the chairman- 
ship of an outstanding social worker, 
Floyd Covington, secretary of the 
Urban League, a biweekly, two-hour 
discussion group, has been meeting on 
Wednesdays from 3 to 5 p. m. The 
group has met’ in a playground, in a 
school, in different social centers, and 
in a church, Starting with an attend- 
ance of twenty, the group recently has 
averaged sixty. This is the most repre- 
sentative interracial group the writer 
has attended in this community. Mem- 
bers come from churches, schools, so- 
cial and business agencies, and govern- 
ment and research offices. From one of 
the meetings stemmed the “Little Tokyo 
Committee,” which is the pride of Los 
Angeles. 

This special committee has united the 
Council of Social Agencies and three 
church bodies with police, health, and 
recreation agencies and with interested 
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citizens in meeting a dangerous situ- 
ation resulting from the settlement of 
2,000 migrant Negroes in the former 
Japanese stores and rooming houses 
around East First Street. In this com- 
munity, Dr. Albert Johnson, an investi- 
gator from the District Attorney’s Of- 
fice, with a little backing from the 
writer, organized what is now called the 
“Bronzeville Chamber of Commerce,” 
formed from hotel, rooming-house, and 
restaurant proprietors. The community 
is united in the opening of a health, rec- 
reation, and social and religious center 
in the former Japanese Union Church, 
on North San Pedro Street. 

In this Little Tokyo (now Bronze- 
ville) area the police have been thor- 
oughly codperative. Four Negro offi- 
cers patrol the area nightly. Once, be- 
fore the Negro officers were on the 
Fifth Street beat, a Negro sailor was 
refused service by a drunken white bar- 
tender. Negroes wrecked the saloon, 
and a riot was about to start, but wise 
officers of the law came in sufficient 
numbers to quell the trouble. 

In passing, it should be noted that 
Police Chief C. B. Horrall has ap- 
pointed recently, as head of the Newton 
Street (Negro) Division, Captain H. A. 
Walter, one of the most tactful, sympa- 
thetic officers on the staff of the police. 

THe YMCA anv YWCA. In the 
Twenty-eighth Street YMCA and the 
Woodlawn Branch of the YWCA are 
two new Negro executives, Harold 
Prince and Mrs. Lillian Eu Daily. They 
are bringing new life to the youth work 
of their organizations. 

THE METROPOLITAN Boy Scouts. 
The Scouts recently have added to their 
staff Roger Willis, an attractive young 
Negro, and Edward Maldonado, a 
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young Mexican-American, with leader- 
ship experience in a Probation Depart- 
ment forestry camp. 


HE fourth and final aspect of the 

Los Angeles City and County pro- 
gram for preventing juvenile delin- 
quency is the $234,000 War Chest 
project. The piece de résistance on 
the Los Angeles delinquency-prevention 
front is “The Los Angeles Youth Proj- 
ect,” developed by ten youth-serving 
agencies, under the leadership of James 
McCandless, of the YMCA. An item 
of $234,000 for this work is definitely 
in the $7,000,000 War Chest budget. 
This will support a special project, 
closely related to the work of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. About thirty- 
three men and fourteen women are to 
be employed to work primarily among 
the minority groups, in areas on the 
Eastside, where delinquency has been 
the worst. Already a search is on for 
a person to act as head of the Group 
Work Division of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies and as coordinator of this 
Youth Project. 

The test of this project will be 
whether the new youth workers will 
be able to “capture” the youth gangs 
which, for several years, have been a 
headache to our law-enforcement agen- 
cies. If they adopt the technique of Lon 
Bowers, Tom Garcia, and Ben Stein, 
they will go to the youth groups on the 
streets, in the playgrounds, near the 
schools, or at the malt-shops, talk the 
language of these youth, and learn to 
understand their frustrations and their 
unfulfilled longings. If, then, they will 
develop the programs the youth want, 
these more than forty workers should 
make a big inroad on delinquency within 
the next twelve months. 








N July 2, 1943, the Governor pre- 

sented to the California State 
War Council certain observations rela- 
tive to the importance of the problem 
of youth in war time. Through his 
observations and the discussion which 
took place, it was evident that the Coun- 
cil considered that youth in war time 
is faced by many problems and that dis- 
location of family life, due to joint em- 
ployment of parents, and the strain of 
war-time impact, create additional prob- 
lems for the communities, It was felt 
that all phases of youth activity, includ- 
ing child care centers, well might be 
considered. 

Governor Earl Warren, chairman of 
the Council, was authorized to appoint 
a committee to be advisory to the 
War Council in dealing with youth in 
war time. Accordingly, he created the 
Citizens’ Committee of seventeen indi- 
viduals, with Dr. Robert A. McKib- 
ben, superintendent of the All Nations 
Foundation, Los Angeles, as chairman, 
and the Honorable Frank Ogden, judge 
of the Superior Court, Oakland, as vice- 
chairman. Other members of the com- 
mittee are the following: 


Dr. John S. Carroll, county superintendent of 
schools, San Diego. 

Judge L. N. Turrentine, Superior Court, San 
Diego. 

Deputy Chief E. W. Lester, Los Angeles 
Police Department. 

Manuel Ruiz Jr., chairman of the Committee 
for Latin American Youth, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. James K. Lytle, past president, State 

Congress of Parents and Teachers, Los 
Angeles. 
Norman Houston, National Association for 


the Advancement of Colored People, Los 
Angeles. 





State War Council Studies 
Problems of Youth 


4 By T. J. TORMEY 





q The State of California recognizes 
the seriousness of youth delinquency 
_ today and is facing the problem very 
realistically. One important step it 
has taken has been in the creation 
of the Youth Authority, described else- 
where in this symposium. A second 
method of attack which it is following 
is to utilize the services of the State 
War Council. The program of this lat- 
ter group as it relates to problems of 
youth during war time is described in 
this article by Dr. Tormey, acting state 
director of Civilian War Services. 





Mrs. Charlotte P. Elmott, director of child 

guidance, Santa Barbara. 

Dr. Flora Drury, director of public welfare, 
California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Porterville. 

Miss Josephine Randall, director of recre- 
ation, San Francisco. 

Hyman Kaplan, director of the Federation 
of Jewish Charities, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Paul Eliel, president, San Francisco 
Center, League of Women Voters, San 
Francisco. 

The Rev. Joseph Mulkern, director, Affiliated 
Catholic Charities of Alameda County, 
Oakland. 

Mrs. Mildred Bevil, president of the Board 
of Education, Sacramento. F 

Walter Helms, superintendent of schools, 
Richmond. 

Dean James Corson, College of Pacific, 
Stockton. 


The majority of these members are 
chosen from the war impact areas, such 
procedure being perfectly logical in that 
those are the communities facing the 
greater emphasis of the youth problem. 

It is anticipated that this committee 
as a whole will meet only when suf- 
ficient progress in programming has 
been accomplished so that recommen- 
417 
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dations to the State War Council may 
be made. The preliminary work neces- 
sary prior to the formulation of such 
recommendations will be worked out 
in meetings of the group most readily 
assembled either in the southern part of 
the State or in the northern part. 


N addition to the Citizens’ Com- 

mittee, the Governor has appointed 
a Technical Committee, consisting of 
the following : 

Karl Holton, director, California Youth Au- 
thority. 

Charles M. Wollenberg, director of social 
welfare. 

Dr. Walter Dexter, superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Dr. W. L. Halverson, director of public 
health. 

Attorney-General Robert W. Kenny. 

Dr. T. J. Tormey, Civilian War Services, 

California State War Council. 

This committee will act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee and may be expected, through 
the agencies represented, to put into 
operation to the fullest extent possible 
any responsibility placed upon it by the 
California State War Council. 

At the first meeting of the Technical 
Committee, both the chairman and the 
vice-chairman of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee were present. The following two 
paragraphs represent the writer’s inter- 
pretation of Dr. McKibben’s report of 
that meeting to members of the Citizens’ 
Committee. 

At the invitation of Governor War- 
ren, the Committee spent part of its 
meeting time in his offices. Governor 
Warren stated that the program for 
California youth was most important 
and that we now have one of the finest 
opportunities to do constructive work 
in every phase of youth activities that 
we may ever have. He expressed as his 
intent that the Youth in Wartime Com- 
mittee is to be a Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee to the War Council and to 
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the Governor, and that the Technical 
Committee should give advice to and re- 
ceive suggestions from this committee 
and that its members should place the 
facilities of their departments at the 
disposal of the committee to carry out 
agreed-upon recommendations. 

Governor Warren also stated that 
there is a need for codrdination and 
planning on a state-wide level, but that 
he believes firmly that local communi- 
ties must carry the major responsibility 
for youth programs and that he is not 
favorable to superimposing a state pro- 
gram upon any community. He called 
attention to the fact that delinquency 
problems are only a small part of the 
total problem of the State and charged 
the Committee to take real leadership, 
to give constructive advice and help, and 
to be realistic rather than academic in 
its approach. 


S far as the State War Council is 
concerned, it is awaiting recommen- 
dations from the Citizens’ Committee 
on Youth in Wartime. What these 
recommendations will be is, of course, 
as yet unknown. It may be anticipated, 
however, as far as juvenile delinquency 
is concerned, that they will be more on 
the preventive than on the corrective 
side. Probably, also, they will be con- 
cerned with public (as distinguished 
from parental) responsibility for chil- 
dren regardless of age. It is conceiv- 
able even that recommendations will be 
made for financial assistance in support 
of constructive youth programs in com- 
munities where the war impact has been 
great and where the tax resources have 
been strained. In this latter connection, 
it is conceivable that the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee will recommend to the director 
of war services that every effort be 
made to secure Federal funds and that 
any allocation made by the State will 
be on a matching basis with community 
funds. 














Club Activities for Boys in 


San Francisco 


HE opening of the Attorney- 

General’s Conference on Crime, 
held in Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C., was called to order at 8:20 p. m. 
on Monday, December 10, 1934, by 
Patrick J. Hurley, chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee and former secre- 
tary of war. Said Chairman Hurley: 


My Fellow Citizens: Last October, the at- 
torney general of the United States, Mr. Cum- 
mings, issued a call for a National Conference 
on Crime for the purpose of coérdinating a 
program for the enforcement of law through- 
out our nation. At the time he issued the call 
he stated : “What is sought is neither a Federal 
program alone nor a state program alone, but 
methods for the effective codperation in the 
sphere of crime prevention and criminal law 
enforcement among the Federal, staté, and 
local governments, as well as the effective as- 
sistance of all agencies, official and otherwise, 
which can participate in a sustained national 
movement to deal with the crime menace.” 

I am sure that we all welcome the leadership 
of the attorney general. Let us not, however, 
overlook the fact that the primary responsibil- 
ity for good government and law enforcement 
rests with the individual citizen. The local 
officials, the precinct, the township, the county, 
the municipal, the state officials should not pass 
the buck for law enforcement to the Federal 
government. If all the laws were properly en- 
forced, every racketeer could be stopped at the 
beginning of his career. What the attorney 
general is seeking now is to find a basis for 
cooperation whereby the local officials can be 
stimulated in their efforts to enforce law, 
coordinated with a well organized national 
program for the prevention of crime. 

We welcome to this conference representa- 
tives of the local officials of every state in the 
Union ; we welcome the representatives of the 
great civic and patriotic organizations which 
are coOperating in this movement. As we call 
this convention to order, let us as delegates 
dedicate ourselves to a consideration of the 
great problem of law enforcement throughout 
our nation, not in the spirit of sectionalism, 
not in the spirit of partisanship, but in the 


4q By HARRY REILLY 





q The San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment directs two programs which 

_ have had almost spectacular success 
in the prevention of delinquency of 
youths. One of these is the Big Sister 
program, and the other is the Big 
Brother program which is described 
in this article. Lieutenant Reilly, who 
writes the article, is in charge of the 
Big Brother Division. 

Lieutenant Reilly also tells of the 
classes he is establishing for the par- 
ents of potential delinquents. He says 
he received the idea after watching 
the success of a school which one of 
the San Francisco courts is requiring 
parents of delinquents to attend. He 
decided that if classes for parents 
could cure delinquency, they also 
could go a long ways towards pre- 
venting it. 





broad enlightened, tolerant spirit of Ameri- 
canism. 


The Most Reverend James H. Ryan, rector 
of the Catholic University of America, will 
pronounce the Invocation. 

I often wonder why an invocation is 
not pronounced at the opening of every 
class in every American school through- 
out our beloved country. This laudable 
event does happen at the inauguration 
of the President of the United States, 
at the opening sessions of the Congress, 
at important state sessions throughout 
the nation, at meetings of the American 
Legion, Marine Corps League, Kiwanis 
Clubs, and many other American non- 
sectarian organizations. Why are our 
American children deprived of this 
privilege. I have a keen desire to hear 
the answer. 
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The conference referred to was called 
because of the crime situation through- 
out our nation, which rapidly was be- 
coming worse. Reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the greatest 
organization of its kind in the world 
because of its personnel of intelligent, 
courageous men, showed at that time 
that a major crime, that is, a felony 
(robbery, burglary, rape, serious as- 
sault, and so forth), was being com- 
mitted every twenty-two seconds and a 
murder every forty-five minutes, some- 
where in the United States, every day 
of every month. The national crime bill 
was never less than fifteen billion dol- 
lars a year over a long period of time, 
and the majority of inmates of all peni- 
tentiaries in the United States first en- 
tered the penitentiary when they were 
less than 21 years of age—only ten 
years before, these failures. had been 
school boys whose bodies and brains 
were in the plastic or formative stage 
and who, probably, were truants. But 
now, obviously—history shows similar 
trends in all war eras—crime conditions 
are worse since Pearl Harbor. 

At the Attorney-General’s Confer- 
ence, Mr. Hurley was applauded when 
he said, “Let us not overlook the fact 
that the primary responsibility for good 
government and law enforcement rests 
with the individual citizen. The local 
official, the precinct, the township, the 
county, the municipal, the state offi- 
cials, should not pass the buck for law 
enforcement to the Federal Govern- 
ment,”—and I would add very respect- 
fully, Ma and Pa in the home. 

Let us review a few of San Fran- 
cisco’s activities in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 


HE Big Brother Division of the 
San Francisco Police Department 
was organized as an official crime pre- 
vention unit April 1, 1935. Shortly 
thereafter the Mission Kiwanis Club 
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appointed a committee to meet with the 
officer in charge of the Division. After 
several meetings the committee recom- 
mended sponsoring a baseball team. 
Uniforms and all necessary equipment 
were provided and paid for from the 
Club’s “Boys’ Welfare Fund.” A po- 
lice officer who had been a baseball 
player managed and coached the team 
with great success, Since that time hun- 
dreds of boys have been reached by our 
men through the medium of baseball, 
and the fine men of Kiwanis have paid 
from their fund more than $7,000 for 
boys’ welfare work. The personnel of 
the Big Brother Division now consists 
of a lieutenant, a sergeant, and three 
patrolmen, all experienced policemen 
and each a proficient coach in some form 
of athletics. 

We have under our supervision two 
baseball teams made up of boys be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. The 
Mission Kiwanis team plays in the 
Saturday league each week at the Seals 
Stadium, and the Amazon Boys’ Club 
is in the San Francisco Recreation 
League which plays each Sunday at 
recreation centers throughout the city.' 

As a result of perfect codperation 
between the Mission Kiwanis Club, the 
Board of Education, and the Police Big 
Brother Division, the Mission Kiwanis 
Boys’ Club now is functioning in a 
building which formerly was part of the 
Irving M. Scott School on Tennessee 
Street near Twenty-second. The mem- 
bership is made up of neighborhood 
boys between the ages of 9 and 16. The 
counselors are police officers of the Big 
Brother Division and one civilian, a 
young man who received his training 
for this work in a YMCA training 
school. 

There now is in process of formation 
a Mission Kiwanis Fathers’ Club, the 
membership to be composed of fathers 

1 Under the guidance of Tony Patch, director 


of baseball activities in the San Francisco Rec- 
reation Department. 














of members of the boys’ club. There 
also is in process of formation a parents’ 


class, to be made up of mothers and. 


fathers of all children in the Potrero 
District regardless of whether or not 
they have children in the club. 

This class will be addressed from 
time to time by representatives from the 
many different offices of city govern- 
ment, from the office of the mayor on 
down. We shall have the codperation 
of the district Coordinating Council, the 
improvement association known as the 
“Potrero Boosters,” the P-TA, the 
director-at-large from the Recreation 
Department, the principal and faculty 
of the Daniel Webster School, the cap- 
tain and his officers of the Potrero 
Police District, the clergy of several de- 
nominations, and the leaders of the 
several successful boys’ clubs of San 
Francisco, including the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The considered opinion of those who 
have approved this program (and 
among them are some who are well in- 
formed on the national crime problem) 
is that there should be no serious juve- 
nile delinquency problem in this area 
if all codperate and that if, and when 
the program is started, it should be 
carried on in every district in the City 
and County of San Francisco forth- 
with, This could be done through the 
cooperation of the several private, pub- 
lic, and semi-public children’s agen- 
cies, the district codrdinating councils 
(twelve in number), the directors-at- 
large of the San Francisco Recreation 
Department (five in number), police, 
and school faculties. 


E all should coérdinate our efforts 

to such end that the successful 
boys’ clubs may spread so that there 
will be a club under responsible leader- 
ship in every neighborhood. A visit to 
any of the following named boys’ clubs 
will convince one of the soundness of 
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this conclusion: San Francisco Boys’ 
Club, with a membership of 1,000; 
Haight-Ashbury Branch, San Fran- 
cisco Boys’ Club, with a membership 
of 750; Columbia Park Boys’ Club, 
now having a membership of 200 and 
growing daily under new leadership; 
Salesian Boys’ Club, with a member- 
ship of 350 (there also is a Salesian 
Girls’ Club with a membership of 150) ; 
the Optimist Boys’ Club, with a mem- 
bership of 150 (with more community 
interest and financial aid, this club is 
capable of a much larger membership). 

There also are many boys’ clubs spon- 
sored by senior groups, such as service 
clubs, lodges, and so forth, about which 
the average person hears little, if any- 
thing. They are all contributing in a 
big way, nevertheless, toward filling the 
need that youths feel for group activity. 


(C Pseevarions and investiga- 
tions show that tremendously good 
results attain wherever there exists co- 
operation of home, church, and school 
and where each individual does his job 
as he sees it, does not care a hoot who 
gets the credit as long as the job is well 
done. On the other hand, wherever you 
find workers in this field who have one 
eye on the job and the other one on the 
authority who writes praise and pre- 
sents medals, you will find in the final 
analysis that the job cannot pass in- 
spection ; seeds of jealousy are planted, 
take root, and, unfortunately, come to 
fruition. 

The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
kindred units throughout the nation 
over the years have accomplished un- 
believable results because of great lead- 
ers, whose names are legion; and yet, 
if their names were published, hundreds 
of them would be absolutely strange to 
you—but if you were to meet any one 
of these persons at a social affair, you 
would meet a man or woman who is 
truly happy. 








T is our belief in Merced County that 

the schools should be conducted for 
the benefit of all the children who are 
enrolled in them and that every effort 
should be made to encourage all pupils 
of school age to secure the best edu- 
cation their plans for life may require. 
It is our belief that any minor who is 
not offered such opportunities by the 
schools which he attends should be con- 
sidered an underprivileged child. We 
believe also that many of the so-called 
problem children would not be problem 
children if the schools would offer them 
the kind of education they need and if 
their learning situation were made at- 
tractive. Just now when there is a 
greater degree of juvenile delinquency 
throughout the nation than ever before 
in history, we feel that a special effort 
should be made not only to keep minors 
of school age in school but also to offer 
courses in the schools made to fit as far 
as possible the needs of those minors. 

The educational program being put 
into operation in Merced County for 
the present year is being built around 
the needs of the pupils and is being 
planned from three definite aproaches. 


IRST, the office of the county super- 

intendent has assumed leadership in 
endeavoring to secure a county-wide 
program of codperation by all religious 
groups and all persons interested in the 
public schools in the county, both in the 
organization and in the management 
of schools of religious instruction under 
the recently enacted law permitting ab- 
sence from public schools for attend- 
ance in week-day church schools where 
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Merced County’s Attack 
On Delinquency 


q By C. S. WEAVER 





4 The Merced County superintendent 
of schools has organized a three-point 
program of delinquency prevention 
for his county: codperation with the 
churches in religious instruction, an 
expansion of recreational facilities, 
and a revision of the curriculum to 
meet the present-day needs of youth. 
All of these activities are described in 
this article by Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Weaver has been county super- 
intendent of schools in Merced County 
since 1923. At present he is finishing 
the first year of his sixth term in office. 
Previously he had been deputy 
county superintendent in Fresno 
County and also had been vice- 
principal and manual training in- 
structor in the Fresno City School 
System. At one time, also, he was a 
rural school principal and teacher in 
schools of Fresno and Merced coun- 
ties. 





instruction in the Bible is given. Such 
plan is being prepared by a county 
Inter-Faith Committee which is plan- 
ning a definite program of instruction 
under trained teachers in order to make 
the attendance at religious schools inter- 
esting and profitable to all pupils who 
may be released from the public schools 
for that purpose. It is their plan to have 
such teachers, probably on a full-time 
basis, spend such a part of the day as 
may be necessary in one community and 
then go to the next community for a 
class or classes there. 

This group hopes to enlarge on this 
plan until the whole county is able to 
offer non-sectarian and non-denomina- 
tional instruction in church schools, all 








a 

















Protestant groups in a community co- 
operating in having one school of in- 
struction in the Bible. The Catholic 
Church group is planning to conduct 
schools for children of its faith, and the 
people of Jewish faith will do likewise 
if enough children of that faith in the 
various communities want the establish- 
ment of schools of religious instruction. 


The foregoing program is being 
planned in the belief that the moral 
status of the youth of a community will 
be determined to no small degree by the 
religious training of that youth. Also, 
there is the thought that, because many 
persons who are employed during the 
week in positions more or less confining 
use Sunday as a day of recreation 
and take their children away from the 
opportunity to attend church school, 
these people should welcome the oppor- 
tunity for their children to be instructed 
in the Bible on a week-day and should 
give full codperation in making the plan 
succeed. 

The second part of the program for 
the prevention of youth delinquency in 
Merced County is concerned with the 
provision of recreational facilities for 
youth of school age and for young 
adults. To this end our county school 
department is giving every possible as- 
sistance in the planning and carrying 
out of a recreational program for youth 
which we hope will reach eventually 
every community in the county. We are 
convinced that adequate recreation fa- 
cilities in any community will help very 
materially to decrease delinquency on 
the part of the youth of the community. 

Allen Moore, chief parole officer for 
the State of California, and Mrs. Char- 
lotte D. Elmott, director of child guid- 
ance in the Santa Barbara City School 
system, were engaged to address teach- 
ers of Merced County at the first session 
of the County Institute, held late in 
October. At that time they also ad- 
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dressed, at an evening meeting, a group 
of representative citizens from all parts 
of the county. Those asked to attend 
this meeting consisted of representatives 
of the school districts, parent-teacher 
associations, service clubs, county and 
municipal officers, peace officers, minis- 
ters of the gospel, and leaders of vari- 
ous youth groups. The consultants also 
addressed an open meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club. 

At a public meeting called a few eve- 
nings ago, a citizens’ committee was 
organized to work with the Merced De- 
fense Recreational Committee in plan- 
ning for a full-time director of recre- 
ation for Merced and the surrounding 
communities. It is hoped to perfect an 
organization that will reach every com- 
munity of the county with adequate rec- 
reational facilities for the use of youth 
and adult groups in the communities. 


T= third approach in the program 
for prevention of youth delin- 
quency is in providing a more interest- 
ing educational program through the 
elementary and secondary schools of 
the county. Harry F. Wandling, ex- 
perienced in elementary and secondary 
curriculum coérdination and for a num- 
ber of years district superintendent of 
Modoc Union High School, has been 
employed as curriculum codrdinator 
and youth guidance director. He will 
work with curriculum study groups in 
the secondary and elementary school 
field with the ultimate aim of making 
the adjustment from the eighth grade 
in the elementary school to the fresh- 
man grade in the high school a little 
easier. He will spend a portion of his 
time also iri counseling with the eighth- 
grade pupils and eighth-grade graduates 
to encourage them to continue in high 
school, Walter A. Knapp, who has been 
employed as general rural school super- 
visor during the past fourteen years, is 
being given additional work as super- 
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visor of child welfare and attendance 

and guidance director, working part 

time in each capacity. He will work 

along the same lines as the curriculum 

coordinator, though his guidance pro- 

gram will be confined largely to the 

pupils of the elementary schools. 

A program of curriculum study is 
being set up, with study groups com- 
posed of secondary and elementary 
teachers in each of the grades in each 
of the seven high school communities 
of the county. We hope that the studies 
in which these groups engage will result 
in a better codrdination of the curricu- 
lum, not only between the eighth and 
ninth grades, but between each of the 
twelve grades. We hope that, through 
the work of these groups, also we shall 
be able to offer to the pupils in the vari- 
ous grades a program, or programs, 
that will make their school work not 
only more attractive and interesting, but 
will encourage them to carry on through 
the grades rather than to drop out at 
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the seventh- or eighth-grade level, or 
when they have become 16 years of age. 
The curriculum coordinator, by making 
a comparative study of the courses of- 
fered in the various high schools, should 
be in a position to encourage the plan- 
ning of courses in the schools that will 
better fit the needs of those pupils who 
do not plan to secure education beyond 
high school. 

The schools are endeavoring to edu- 
cate the youth of today for participation 
in the life of the postwar era. Children 
and youth should be offered educational 
training in everyday life experiences 
that will help them to realize that every 
opportunity offered them in preparation 
for a better enjoyment of life should 
carry with it a realization of their re- 
sponsibility to the nation and to the 
community, in order that all persons 
may enjoy equally the blessings that 
should be the right of every American 
citizen. 


Consumer Relations Committee Issues Catalog 


In an effort to serve the needs of those desiring educational materials and to 





simplify the task of consumers, teachers, and others in selecting materials, the 
Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, has just issued a catalog of business-sponsored educational 
material. 

For a number of years many business firms and trade associations have been 
active in the preparation of educational materials for use in schools and colleges 
and adult education programs. These materials are in the form of pamphlets, 
bulletins, wall charts, films, slides, cards, samples, and demonstration devices. 
Many of them have centered around product information, principles of buyman- 
ship, and care and use of products. Other materials have discussed health, hygiene, 
nutrition, personal management, cooking, and household management. Still other 
materials have had no direct relation to the manufacturer’s product and have 
developed subjects in history, geography, science, and other fields. 

For the convenience of those using the catalog, materials are listed first in 
certain commodity groupings. This section is followed by a listing under de- 
scriptive captions such as Health, Nutrition, and so forth. Because of the present 
wide interest in films, there is a separate listing of materials available in this form 
of presentation. Thus, an item may be listed under more than one caption. 

To keep this catalog up to date the committee plans to issue mimeographed 
supplements from time to time. This will make possible a listing of new materials 
as well as those which reached the committee office after the catalog closing date. 








Delinquency 


HE Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of La- 
bor serves as a consulting rather than 
an operating agency in the field of delin- 
quency by making studies, reporting 
trends based on information compiled 
from national figures, and by furnish- 
ing the services of its staff under cer- 
tain circumstances. The Bureau is glad 
to be of assistance to State and local 
public and private agencies as they at- 
tempt to deal with the problem of delin- 
quency, as it is with all problems affect- 
ing the health and welfare of children. 
The services of the Bureau in dis- 
covering the nature and extent of the 
problem and in working out methods of 
handling the situations by community 
action, may be secured by writing the 
chief of the Bureau in Washington, 
D. C., or by communicating with the 
Regional Office, 1505 Humboldt Bank 
Building, San Francisco. 


HE concern of the Children’s Bu- 

reau with the problem of delin- 
quency is expressed in the issuing of 
a recent pamphlet, entitled The Com- 
munity Program for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Wartime,” * one of a series of publi- 
cations issued by the Bureau as a part 
of its program for children in war time. 
The program outlined in this bulletin 
calls for each community to study its 
own problem and work out a solution 
to fit its own needs, emphasizing that 
for the community to do this ade- 
quately it must establish an organization 


1 This may be ordered from the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





Children’s Bureau Combats 


q By MARY B. PERRY 





q This article tells of the assistance 
which the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor 
gives to agencies, public and private, 
attempting to deal with problems of 
juvenile delinquency. This assistance 
takes the form principally of a con- 
sulting service, but the Bureau does 
have certain funds to spend in com- 
bating delinquency. Miss Perry, who 
writes the article, is regional child 
labor consultant for the Bureau, with 
her office in San Francisco. 





composed of representative responsible 
leadership, such as a committee of the 
local defense council or a council of 
social agencies. This body should be 
given broad responsibility and desig- 
nated to handle the problems in this 
field. The Children’s Bureau program 
places importance on the full utilization 
of existing committees or groups in spe- 
cial fields, such as housing, education, 
health, recreation, social protection, and 
others. 


The functions of such a group should 
be to study the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, to stimulate the interest of 
other groups with responsibility in fields 
important in prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency, to plan for es- 
sential services already not fully avail- 
able, and to assist in the fullest possible 
coordination of these services. Such a 
group should proceed to bring before 
the community and. put into action a 
program to combat juvenile delinquency 
in the following ways: 

1. Get the facts with respect to juvenile de- 
linquency in the community, the services avail- 
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able to deal with delinquency, and the gaps that 
need to be filled. 

For the purpose of expediting this review 
the services of those who have technical train- 
ing, experience, or special interest in particu- 
lar fields should be utilized fully ; advantage 
should be taken of consultative services avail- 
able from local, state, and Federal agencies; 
and use should be made of the findings already 
available in reports or special studies on juve- 
nile delinquency and related subjects. 

2. Analyze the facts and chart the course 
to be taken, in the light of the findings, to 
strengthen existing resources and develop new 
resources needed. This will involve: 

a. Decision as to the steps to be taken. 

b. Consideration of ways to adapt existing 
programs to community needs, to use the 
staff more effectively, and to develop bet- 
ter working relations among agencies so 
as to avoid duplications. 

c. Planning for the additional resources that 
must be supplied to cope with the delin- 
quency situation in the community. 

d. Review of the possibilities of obtaining 
assistance in adapting, strengthening, and 
developing programs. Such assistance 
may be obtained from state and Federal 
agencies and national private agencies. 

e. Review of the adequacy of funds already 
available and of the ways in which 
additional funds may be obtained for 
strengthening existing services and de- 
veloping new ones. 

3. Acting on the facts by proceeding 
promptly and effectively to stimulate wide- 
spread community interest and mobilize sup- 
port for specific services and facilities for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 
This involves: 

a. Well-timed publicity through a variety of 
media, including radio, press, and public 
speeches, and enlistment of the backing 
of appropriating bodies and of officials 
having power to effect necessary changes. 

b. Continuing service as a body for coérdi- 
nation, interpretation, and general guid- 
ance in the development of action 
programs. 


This program, as outlined by the 
Children’s Bureau, takes full cognizance 
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of the fact that the real roots of juvenile 
delinquency lie back in the community 
and family life, that certain groups of 
children are particularly susceptible to 
delinquency, that all children have needs 
which their homes cannot supply, that 
all communities have within them both 
harmful organizations and ones which 
may serve youth well, and that the job 
to be done is to strengthen the existing 
good community factors for all children 
and to provide protection for those chil- 
dren most in need of special services. 


HE Children’s Bureau program 

places importance on the utilization 
of existing committees or groups in spe- 
cial fields, such as housing, education, 
health, recreation, social, protective, and 
others. 


The part of the school officials in such 
a program in any given community must 
be that of supplying information about 
individual children and of furnishing 
direction to the total planning because 
of their knowledge of child needs. The 
schools must increase facilities for guid- 
ance and direction to individual young 
people. This will mean the increased 
efficiency of the controls around child 
labor by the maintenance of an adequate 
work permit system and the increasing 
knowledge of the schools of the kinds 
of jobs young workers are taking, with 
emphasis on law enforcement through 
proper agencies. The schools will recog- 
nize the increased demand for and will 
furnish day-care centers and other fa- 
cilities for children whose mothers may 
be employed. In fact, the schools should 
be the hub of the community’s efforts 
to combat juvenile delinquency. 


National Vocational Association to Meet 
The American Vocational Association will hold its 1943 meeting in Chicago, 
December 15 through 17. Theme of the meeting is “Gearing Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education to Wartime and Postwar Needs.” 





HE Santa Barbara Friday Morn- 

ing Conference was born in the 
never-ending struggle against truancy 
and the juvenile ills that accompany 
and follow truancy. Santa Barbara has 
found the Conference a satisfying step 
toward the impossible—perfect attend- 
ance and zero delinquency. 

The Friday Morning Conference is, 
first of all, an educational technique— 
one of considerable potency. In the 
short span of five years, it has become 
a far-reaching and effective instrument 
for both parental and child guidance. 
The first Conference was called in Janu- 
ary of 1938. During that spring semes- 
ter, forty-four cases were reviewed. 
Since then, the Conference has con- 
sidered an average of sixty-five cases 
a year. Nearly all of these have been 
concerned with the difficulties of junior 
high or senior high school students. We 
have found it neither necessary nor ad- 
visable to bring in elementary pupils 
for a conference. 


HE procedure of the Conference 

is a simple and straightforward at- 
tempt to gather all possible evidence 
and to present it convincingly and 
effectively. 

The county probation officer presides 
at each session. He has the necessary 
authority and the facilities to carry out 
whatever recommendations he and the 
other members of the group may make. 
The director of child guidance of the 
city schools, and moving spirit in the 
establishment of the Friday Morning 
Conference as an institution,’ takes the 


1 Mrs. Charlotte Elmott, who writes one of 
the articles of this symposium. 





A Weekly Conference on 
Delinquency Cases <1 sony s. crezne 





q This article describes an effective 
educational technique used in Santa 
‘Barbara, whereby the probation of- 
ficer, the city attendance officer, and 
certain other school officials bring in 
the pupil and his parents for a careful 
review of the particular case of delin- 
quency and for arrival at an agree- 
ment as to measures to be taken. 

Mr. Greene is head counselor and 
director of placement in the Santa 
Barbara High School. In his capacity 
as head counselor he prepares case 
studies of those who are to be called 
before the Friday Morning Confer- 
ence. Before going to Santa Barbara, 
Mr. Greene had taught in Douglas, 
Arizona, in the Imperial Valley Union 
High School, and had been head of 
the English-Social Studies Department 
in the Ventura Junior High School. 





post of chief counselor. She always is 
familiar with the problems involved in 
any particular case since the Confer- 
ence ordinarily is the last step in a series 
of preventive measures. 

The city attendance officer is a regu- 
lar member of the group. As the most 
frequent visitor to the home in question, 
he is familiar with parental attitudes 
and tendencies. And occasionally his 
services are required to bring in an 
obstinate parent. 

An official from the school which the 
student attends, or is supposed to at- 
tend, takes his place at the Conference 
to supply his quota of information and 
to note the details of the decision when 
it is reached. In cases involving boys, 
the official usually is the vice-principal. 
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When a girl is summoned, the dean of 
girls represents her school. 

The central characters in the little 
drama are, of course, either or both the 
parents and the child. Usually the 
mothers bear the brunt of Conference 
duty. 


HE Conference is ready to begin. 
Mother and child are ushered into 
the probation officer’s private office, 
introduced to all of those present. 
When they are seated, the meeting gets 
down to business. The specific charges 
against the child are gone over in some 
detail, each member of the group con- 
tributing evidence when he is able to 
do so. Usually this procedure reveals 
to the parent unsuspected duplicity on 
the part of the child. Consultation with 
the child’s cumulative record may bring 
out other valuable evidence. The stu- 
dent’s grades may have been consist- 
ently poor. He may have been a be- 
havior problem in the classroom. His 
citizenship card will show his complete 
attendance record as well as non- 
conformist tendencies in the group life 
of the school. 
When the case has been considered 
fully, and the child has been given an 
opportunity to explain or defend his 
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behavior, the chairman summarizes the 
evidence. He proceeds carefully to out- 
line the duties and obligations of both 
the parents and the child. Then, with 
the assistance of the school officials, the 
chairman writes out the terms of an 
agreement. These terms he reads to 
the student, asking him to promise in 
writing that he will keep them. The 
student usually agrees readily; but, if 
he should balk, the threat of twenty- 
four-hour-a-day supervision in the de- 
tention home or elsewhere is enough to 
make him change his mind. When he 
has signed, he is told that he must re- 
port again a month later for a follow-up 
conference so that the group may see 
how he is living up to the agreement. 


HE Friday Morning Conference has 

several advantages, First: It brings 
forcefully to the attention of parents 
the seriousness of their child’s behavior. 
Second: It offers authorities a needed 
opportunity to discuss with careless 
parents their legal and moral obligations 
to their children. Third: It often re- 
veals to the parents previously un- 
suspected potentialities in their child. 
Fourth: It brings many a headstrong, 
unthinking child to an abrupt and 
thought-compelling halt. 


Pi Lambda Theta Announces Research Awards 


Two awards of $400 each for significant research studies in education are 
















announced by Pi Lambda Theta, national association of women in education. 
The awards are to be granted on or before September 15, 1944. A study may be 
entered in the competition by any individual, whether or not engaged at present 
in educational work, or by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

An unpublished study on any aspect of the professional problems of women 
may be submitted. All studies submitted remain the property of the author, and 
Pi Lambda Theta agrees not to restrict their subsequent publication, except that 
it reserves the privilege of inserting an introductory statement in the printed form 
of any study for which an award is made. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research study are to be 
submitted to the Committee on Studies and Awards by August 1, 1944. Infor- 
mation concerning the awards and the form in which the final report is to be 
prepared will be furnished upon request by the chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, Dr. May V. Seagoe, University of California at Los Angeles. 








HEN a county embraces forty- 

five independent cities, and when 
its urban, suburban, rural, and wilder- 
ness community spreads over four thou- 
sand square miles; when its sheriff 
serves twelve separate districts and its 
largest city has fifteen police divisions ; 
when its juvenile courts handle over 
five thousand cases a year—that county 
needs a confidential central juvenile in- 
dex. And now that county—Los Ange- 
les—has such an index. 

Here is the story: 

The Codrdinating Councils of Los 
Angeles County (representing seventy- 
five community and neighborhood coun- 
cils, and the organizations, agencies, and 
departments concerned with the wel- 
fare of youth) long had recognized the 
immense values of two specific ap- 
proaches to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency prevention. One was the 
early discovery of individual cases need- 
ing attention—and referral for proper 
treatment ; the other was the determina- 
tion of underlying causes—and sponsor- 
ship of effective measures concerning 
them. 

Consequently, to meet that growing 
situation called “widespread juvenile 
delinquency” (so often but a symptom 
of adult inadequacy or of community 
dereliction) the Executive Board of the 
Coérdinating Councils, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Robert A. McKibben, 
addressed itself to the sponsorship of 
a county-wide system of registration, 
clearance, and analysis that would get 
down to causes as well as to cases. 


To the Special Projects Committee 
of the Councils was assigned the task 





Los Angeles Has a Central 
Juvenile Index 


q By JOHN C. SCHAPPS 





q Everyone who writes on problems 
of juvenile delinquency emphasizes 

’ the importance of codperation be- 
tween all agencies involved. This ar- 
ticle by Mr. Schapps is an interesting 
illustration of what can be accom- 
plished through codperation. The sig- 
nificance of Los Angeles County’s 
Central Juvenile Index in the control 
of delinquency is obvious. 

Mr. Schapps, who writes the article, 
is director of delinquency prevention, 
Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment. He also is secretary-director 
of the Los Angeles County Coédrdinat- 
ing Councils. He has served in various 
executive capacities in the Juvenile 
Division of the Probation Department 
and as a referee of the Los Angeles 
Juvenile Court. 





of formulating plans and proposing 
policies for the establishment and oper- 
ation of a Central Index. The member- 
ship of this committee was a guarantee 
of its proper organization and support, 
as it included the incumbents of the 
offices of district attorney, sheriff, chief 
of police of Los Angeles, county super- 
intendent of schools, judge of the juve- 
nile court, and superintendent of Los 
Angeles City Schools, representatives 
of the California Youth Authority, Po- 
lice Chiefs’ Association, Council of So- 
cial Agencies, Probation Department, 
and other associated groups. 

The ultimate result was action by the 
County Board of Supervisors creating 
the new service within the County Pro- 
bation Department, now under the di- 
rection of the chairman of the Special 
Projects Committee, which continues 
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to serve in an advisory capacity for the 
Central Juvenile Index. 


DMINISTRATIVELY the clerical 

operations, the statistical functions, 

and the field services of the Index are 

carried on through the Probation De- 

partment staffs of the office manager, 

the chief deputy, and the director of 
delinquency prevention, respectively. 

Here is the set-up: 

The following agencies are the par- 
ticipating members of the Index con- 
tributing the case information and re- 
ceiving it therefrom as needed: Los 
Angeles City Police Department, Juve- 
nile Control Division; police depart- 
ments of all incorporated cities in Los 
Angeles County which handle their own 
juvenile cases; Los Angeles County 
Sheriff’s Office; Los Angeles County 
Probation Department, Juvenile Di- 
vision; Los Angeles County Schools, 
Department of Attendance and Child 
Welfare; Los Angeles City Schools, 
Department of Attendance and Em- 
ployment of Minors; State Schools 
at Preston, Whittier, and Ventura; 
State Hospitals at Sonoma and Pacific 
Colony (Placement Department) ; and 
the Council of Social Agencies of Los 
Angeles. 

The member departments mail copies 
of case reports (arrests, school expul- 
sions, juvenile court filings, and so 
forth, involving boys and girls up to 18) 
to the Index, where individual cards 
filed alphabetically are cleared or posted 
with identifying data—name of child, 
sex, address, date of birth, race, school, 
parents’ names (or stepparents, guard- 
ians, and so forth), addresses. 

Information then is entered in 
chronological order to show the depart- 
ment having record of the case, the 
record number, date and general nature 
of offense or problem as registered, and 
dispositions. 

All clearances are made by telephone, 
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day or night, but registrations are not 
posted except from written reports 
which member departments mail in 
daily. Since the Index is adjacent to 
the records of all juvenile and adult pro- 
bation cases, and since case reports were 
supplied by member agencies over a 
period of months prior to the opening 
of the service for clearances, members 
now are within telephone reach of the 
answers to many questions: Is this new- 
comer to our town really a newcomer 
to a police station? Has this family 
been known in other communities for 
the neglect of their children? Is this 
young man on probation? Is this girl 
a runaway? Did the School Depart- 
ment actually expel this boy, and when? 
What other agencies should I contact 
which already know something of these 
youngsters ? 


EMBER agencies may request 

through the Index that case 
follow-up service be arranged. This 
service is effected by the Delinquency 
Prevention Staff, for example, when the 
disposition of an unusual case proves 
perplexing, or it is effected by the Case 
Referral processes of the Coordinating 
Council of a child’s own community 
when a child from one area is in 
trouble in another. The Delinquency- 
Coordinating Council staff also per- 
forms the necessary field and organi- 
zation services for the interpretation 
and improvement of the Index system, 
both with reference to Committee policy 
and member participation. In addition, 
community situations as revealed by 
cases clearing through the Index are 
brought to the attention of local Coun- 
cils or other appropriate agencies by the 
staff. 

But it is important that a case re- 
corded in the Index not imply in itself 
any advanced degree of delinquency or 
neglect. On the contrary, a very basic 
function of the Index is to record those 








apparently minor but often significant 
signs of beginning maladjustment or 
need and to reveal their recurrence 
while there still is time for something to 
be done. The Index is designed to dis- 
cover cases, and—what is more vital— 
to help discover that cases represent 
problems demanding adequate attention. 
And it makes possible the recognition 
of leader-type delinquents and recidi- 
vists who sometimes intentionally prac- 
tice their depredations in numerous 
widely separated communities. 

As to the question of stigma in con- 
nection with indexed names of children, 
it should be observed that it is in the 
interpretation or misinterpretation of 
records and systems of records that 
stigma inheres—not in the records. Al- 
though the clearance services are con- 
trolled and confidential, therefore, every 
effort is made to establish the fact that 
mere presence of a listed name means 
nothing per se; that the true measure 
of a problem lies only in the realistic 
evaluation of the reports and records 
of agencies to whom it has been known. 
The Index clearance service is a guide 
to these only ; the member organizations 
exchange direct calls for first-hand in- 
formation or consultation. 

Consequently the rule of thumb that 
safely can be used is that what is worth 
recording locally is worth registering 
centrally and that, when an investi- 
gation has been substantially completed 
and a disposition made, a report thereof 
with identifying data and statement of 
surrounding circumstances can be for- 
warded to the Index as a contribution 


by one department for the assistance 
of all. 


Bur however important case prob- 
lems and their prompt and proper 
handling are, their causes are more so. 
And in this connection the Index can 
help point the way in community organi- 
zation and for community action as re- 
lates to the field under discussion. 





LOS ANGELES HAS A CENTRAL JUVENILE INDEX 


Here is the system: 


Copies of all case reports clearing 
through Index posting are routed to a 
special statistical staff for recording, an- 
alysis, and publication. Thus, data are 
available for various spot-maps, graphic 
presentations, and reports as needed. 
A variety of categorical items of demon- 
strated significance or as selected for a 
special study are collected. These tabu- 
lations of statistical data are indispensa- 
bly prerequisite to broad research and 
planning. And the facts behind the 
figures are equally so. 


A sudden predominance of a certain 
type of offense in a given area as re- 
flected statistically must be checked 
against the possibility that a special law 
enforcement drive of a kind not under- 
taken in other areas or at other times 
has occurred. A conspicuous upswing 
in cases involving population groups 
must be investigated with reference to 
a possible heavy influx of such persons 
into a community. 


All member agencies have access to 
the statistical yield of the Central Juve- 
nile Index. And by their very nature 
these departments and organizations are 
best equipped to relate these reports to 
the circumstances and to the areas that 
gave rise to them. Through timely In- 
dex reports of apparent focal points of 
delinquency, for example, areas can be 
brought under immediate consideration, 
findings evaluated, conditions explored. 


HE studying of current trends and 

reporting thereof to appropriate or- 
ganizations through the Central Juve- 
nile Index parallels the discovery of 
“problem cases” and provision for hand- 
ling them. 

Both services are increasingly essen- 
tial as a great community of communi- 
ties finds itself in the front row at the 
turn-about theater of war, packed with 
a rising population and a restless youth. 








Forums 


HIRTY-TWO per cent fewer 

California communities engaged in 
public school forum activities during 
the school year 1941-42 than during 
the preceding year, at the same time that 
all public school adult education classes 
related to the war effort doubled in 
number and enrollment. 


Suggesting the serious war casualties 
which there are in this phase of adult 
education in a period when its need was 
never more urgent, forty-one California 
communities which conducted public 
forums as part of their programs of 
public school adult education during 
1940-41 did not engage in that activity 
the following year. Six new communi- 
ties were added to the list of public 
forum communities to bring the total 
for the year 1941-42 to seventy-six, as 
compared with the all-time peak during 
the preceding year of 111.7 

That this represented a diversion 
rather than a lessening of the contri- 
bution of California public school adult 
education to the war effort is evident 
from the survey of the Division of 
Adult and Continuation Education of 
the State Department of Education for 
these two years of all classes related to 
the war effort, in many cases probably 
including public forum “classes.” Re- 
turns from approximately 50 per cent 
of the questionnaires mailed showed for 
145 adult schools an increase in number 
of such classes from 3,324 to 6,370, and 
in enrollment from 151,252 to 321,460.” 

1 Directory of Public School Forums, 1940-41 
and 1941-42, Division of Adult and Continua- 


tion Education, California State Department of 
Education. 


2 Report of Leo Jones, Adult Education Bul- 
letin, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, December, 1942, pp. 55-56. 
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Casualties Among California 


4 By JOHN R. BROKENSHIRE 





q Although delayed in publication, 
Mr. Brokenshire’s warning with re- 
spect to “Casualties among California 
Forums” on the basis of the situation 
for the 1941-42 school year is no less 
timely now, particularly in view of the 
fact that his prediction of further forum 
casualties for the 1942-43 school year 
has just been confirmed by the annual 
directory for that year of the Division 
of Adult and Continuation Education 
of the California State Department of 
Education. 

Mr. Brokenshire is principal of the 
Woodrow Wilson Evening High 
School, San Jose, and is chairman of 
the San Jose Adult Center Public Fo- 
rum. Since 1937 he has been a teacher 
and administrator in the Department 
of Adult Education in San Jose. For 
seventeen years prior to 1937 he was 
a newspaper man —reporter, corre- 
spondent, and editor. 





In so far as the totals include public 
forums as classes related to the war 
effort, the disparity between all classes 
related to the war effort and public 
school forums is the more pronounced— 
the total for 1940-41 being swelled by 
the large former enrollment. 

The degree to which there was justi- 
fication for this diversion at the ex- 
pense of the timely consideration 
through forum discussion of the mani- 
fold issues raised by the war might well 
be considered. Without discounting the 
therapeutic value of first-aid courses to 
those who feel the need for physical 
manifestation of their awareness of 
war, one wonders if the 80,399 persons 
who increased tenfold the enrollment in 
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these classes were better served thereby 
than by the mental first aid which par- 
ticipation in well-conducted forum ses- 
sions on the problems of the war is 
designed to provide. 


| id this precipitate decrease in the num- 
ber of forums in California before 
the war effort was fairly under way is 
to be attributed to factors connected 
with the war, the downward impetus 
is likely to continue. Blackouts, gas 
rationing, and dimouts, new factors 
with which forum directors have to con- 
tend, and various other war factors, will 
affect forum attendance adversely, with 
the decrease in members becoming more 
rather than less pronounced. 

This forecast is confirmed by the 
Directory of Public School Forums, 
1942-43, which became available as this 
article was being prepared. Twenty- 
four more public school forums aban- 
doned their programs, and only eleven 
public school forums resumed or started 
programs. Thus was reduced to sixty- 
three the number of public school forum 
communities for 1942-43, 17 per cent 
below the preceding year. Thus forum 
casualties for the two-year period re- 
duced by forty-eight the number of 
California public school forum com- 
munities since the 1940-41 peak of 111, 
a loss of 43 per cent. 

If California’s experience is that the 
war atmosphere is an unfavorable one 
for public forums, the same may be true 
elsewhere. The situation is worthy of 
the serious consideration of all inter- 
ested in the potential war-time useful- 
ness of this instrument of adult edu- 
cation. 

The sharp curtailment of public school 
forum activity in California in 1941-42 
is the more striking because this is the 
first year in more than two decades 
which failed to register a substantial in- 
crease in forum activity over the pre- 
ceding year. 
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School forums as adult “classes,” 
financed from school funds in propor- 
tion to attendance on the same basis as 
other secondary school classes in Cali- 
fornia, originated in the 1920’s and by 
the end of that decade numbered 9. 
Expansion continued throughout the 
1930’s at an accelerated rate which 
reached its maximum in the year 1939- 
40, when a gain of 29 new forum com- 
munities brought to 91 the total num- 
ber of communities in the state having 
public school forums. The impetus of 
this banner year persisted into the next, 
1940-41, when 20 new forum communi- 
ties were added and none dropped, and 
the number of public school forum com- 
munities in the State reached a peak 
of 111. Then came the first downward 
trend—a net loss of 35 public school 
forum communities—not because of 
Pearl Harbor and blackouts, but coming 
months before them—to leave 76 pub- 
lic forum communities for the year 
1941-42.8 


AN the decrease be explained as 

a not unnatural mortality among 
“marginal” forums, resulting perhaps 
from the over-extension of the move- 
ment in this state? California, after all, 
has been consistently first in U. S. Office 
of Education tabulations in number of 
public school forums, if not in total 
forums. 

It is true that “marginal” forums may 
have fallen by the wayside, but by no 
means because of the over-extension of 
the public school forum movement in 
California. An examination of the de- 
gree to which communities of various 
population classes are served by public 
school forums will demonstrate speedily 
how far short the public school forums 
have fallen of adequate representation 
of the state as a whole. 


8 From Directory of California Forums, Cali- 
fornia Association for Adult Education, 1936- 
37 and 1938-39; thereafter, from directories of 
the Division of Adult and Continuation Educa- 
tion, California State Department of Education, 
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TasLe 1.—Percentage Comparison of Public Forum Communities with Total Number of 
Communities of Various Population Classes, 1939-1942‘ 








































Percentage of Forum Communities 
Number of 
Population Communities 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 
Under 1,000-......... sieeiveciasieisdiabcnmanibiienesih 44 11 18 11 
EE S| REE 83 13 16.8 13 
2,500 to 4,999... . 60 38 51.6 40 
SR a 54 35 38.8 20 
10,000 to 19,999... 31 38.7 4s 29 
20,000 to 24,999... 4 50 50 50 
25,000 to 49,999 12 66.6 66.6 41.6 
50,000 to 99,999 7 100 100 85.7 
100,000 or more 7 57 71 42.8 
RE ER Re ee 302 30 36.7 25 




















4 Compiled from issues of the Annual Directories of Public School Forums. 
































The U. S. Census Bureau for 1940 
lists for California a total of 286 “in- 
corporated and urban places” and gives 
the population of each. If to these we 
add 16 additional communities already 
having public school forums, whose 
populations are available from other 
sources, making 302 communities in all, 
and divide these into nine population 
classes, the percentage of public school 
forum communities to total number of 
communities of each population class 
can be computed. Results for the last 
three years are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

This table indicates clearly that re- 
cent forum mortality is not due to over- 
extension of the movement. At the peak 
of the movement in 1940-41, only 36.7 
per cent of California’s 302 communi- 
ties had public school forums. Of these 
communities that year, only in the group 
of communities from 50,000 to 99,999 
population were all localities served by 
public school forums. At least half of 
each of four other classes of communi- 
ties had public school forums, but the 
four remaining classes of communities 
were much less adequately represented. 

Percentages of forum communities 
to total number of communities in each 
population class for the year 1941-42 
emphasize how far short the movement 
fell that year of adequate representation 


of the State as a whole. Six of the seven 
communities of from 50,000 to 99,999 
population had public school forums. 
None of the other eight classes of com- 
munities had public school forums in 
more than half their number ; only one 
had them in as many as half. The total 
of public school forum communities was 
only 25 per cent of the total number 
of communities; in three classes of 
communities, forum representation was 
even less adequate. 

The figures indicate a relationship be- 
tween the size of the community and the 
vitality of the forum movement; they 
suggest also an exploration, geographi- 
cally, to determine why the forums are 
where they are and not elsewhere.* But 
our immediate concern is that they do 
not support any presumption that public 
school forums in California are dying 
because the State is surfeited therewith. 


NE further possible explanation for 

the decrease in California forums 
may be mentioned, and also dismissed 
as inapplicable. New regulations of the 
Division of Adult and Continuation 
Education for the administration of 
public school forums became effective 
with the 1941-42 school year. Designed 


5 Sixteen of California’s fifty-eight counties 
have never had public school forums ; fourteen 
other counties have never had more than one 
each. 




















in the main to keep the size of the forum 
audience within bounds conducive to 
maximum audience participation, the 
regulations require the school adminis- 
trator whose forum exceeds 500 in 
enrollment to so advise the Division 
of Adult and Continuation Education, 
which may limit state support on the 
basis of attendance to not more than 
500. Regulations adopted in that year 
specify also that attendance at forums 
may be counted for financial apportion- 
ment only for those who are regularly 
enrolled and who attend more than half 
the sessions in a series on the same gen- 
eral topic. This was amended later to 
read “at least’’ half the sessions in a 
series. 

Only a half-dozen public school 
forums in California were likely to be 
affected by the 500 limit—five are still 
listed as being in this category in the 
official Directory of Public School 
Forums. As for the rule limiting at- 
tendance computation only to those at- 
tending half the sessions in a series, it 
is inconceivable that this would affect 
a well-administered forum so adversely 
as to necessitate its abandonment. The 
forty-one communities which aban- 
doned public school forums with the 
close of the year 1940-41 may be pre- 
sumed to have done so for reasons other 
than regulations which became effective 
with the year 1941-42. 


VEN though precise diagnosis is 
difficult, the reason for California’s 
sudden high forum mortality appears 
to lie in the disruption of normal activi- 
ties occasioned by the imminence of 
war. Pearl Harbor, blackouts, dimouts, 
gas rationing and other disrupting as- 
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pects of actual war since then have not 
changed the situation for the better, 

The California public school forum 
movement at its peak reached little more 
than a third of the communities to 
which this instrument of adult edu- 
cation might be expected to render in- 
valuable service. Restriction of this 
clearly inadequate service in a period 
when it was never more needed is a 
matter of vital concern to Californians. 
And if California’s experience reflects 
the situation elsewhere, then all inter- 
ested in the contribution public forums 
can make to enlightened public opinion 
in times like these will be concerned. 
For other areas even less than Cali- 
fornia, where the movement has been 
extensive, can afford restriction of 
public discussion of present-day issues 
through the medium of forums. 

“We shall not truly have won the 
war,” President Roosevelt warned re- 
cently, “unless victory finds us with a 
clear understanding of what we must 
do to prevent another. That under- 
standing can come only from free and 
honest discussion by the people of the 
vital issues of war and peace.” ® 

This warning constitutes a war chal- 
lenge to adult educators no less pressing 
than training recruits for war indus- 
tries, for civilian protection agencies, or 
for victory gardening. Sound public 
opinion is vital if the fruits of victory 
are to be harvested in proper measure. 
The time to develop it is now, and there 
is no medium through which this can 
be done more effectively than wide- 
spread, intelligently conducted public 
forum sessions. 

6 From letter of March 31, 1943, to Lowell 


Thomas, president of the American Platform 
Juild, New York City. 


Use of Foreign Names for Cities Is Recommended 
The Board of Geographic Names, Interior Department, is asking teachers to 
popularize the use of the official foreign names of cities, rather than their Ameri- 
canized versions. Thus: Wien not Vienna; Moskva not Moscow; Bucuresti not 


Bucharest. Names of countries should be continued in the English form. 








Freedom 


HE prime responsibility of Ameri- 

can education is the clarification of 
the meaning of democracy. Our con- 
cept of democracy is largely a social pro- 
jection of our notion of freedom. In 
other words, it is our idea of freedom 
which to a great extent determines our 
concept of democracy. Consequently, 
before we can know the meaning of de- 
mocracy properly we must first under- 
stand what freedom is. 

From an historical standpoint, the 
nature of freedom seems to have been 
understood in terms of its employment ; 
that is, in terms of its religious, politi- 
cal, or economic utility. It is seldom 
that the nature of freedom has been 
considered apart from this factor. But 
while utilization of theories of freedom 
may serve many purposes, it hardly 
serves to explain the nature of freedom 
itself. We find it necessary, therefore, 
to go back of the overt meanings of free- 
dom in seeking its covert significance. 


— detailing minutely the 
nature and origin of all theories 
of freedom, it will be sufficient for our 
purposes to sketch briefly two or three 
concepts. Philosophically, freedom has 
been conceived both as choice among 
preferences and as power to act, i. e., to 
execute choices when they are made. 
The first notion of freedom, choice 
among preferences, derives from the 
fact that preferential action or the abil- 
ity to select is common to all things. But 
while selective behavior is a common 
trait of all things, in man the degree 
of development is such that we may say 
that, while man exercises preference, 
he does it to such a fine degree that we 
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Clarifying the Meaning of 


4 By FRED C. NEFF 





q Already we are planning for the 
days after the war is over. As a part 
of this process, we are giving serious 
thought to the types of education 
which should be permitted, or pos- 
sibly prescribed, in conquered coun- 
tries. Before we can progress far in 
this direction, however, we must take 
the fundamental step of analyzing 
what we mean by the companion 
concepts of “democracy” and “free- 
dom.” With respect to the second of 
these concepts Mr. Neff concerns him- 
self in the accompanying article. 

Mr. Neff is a teacher of English in 
the San Pedro High School, in Los 
Angeles. Last year he taught in 
the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School, Monrovia, prior to which he 
had served as head of the Department 
of English in the Reynoldsburg High 
School, Reynoldsburg, Ohio, and as 
instructor in English in Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. He is the 
author of numerous articles on educa- 
tional philosophy appearing in East- 
ern educational publications. 





call it “choice,” which has given rise 
to notions of consciousness, awareness, 
mind, soul, et cetera. In other words, 
choice is the ability to select one prefer- 
ence from many. It has another charac- 
teristic: it is a deliberate and an indi- 
vidual choosing implying intelligent in- 
sight and foresight. 

Another notion of freedom is the logi- 
cal sequel to the first concept. Classic 
Liberalism conceived freedom as the 
power to act, to execute choices when 
they are made. In other words, free- 
dom, in order to operate, was under- 














stood as a lack of obstruction and inter- 
ference from institutions. Institutions, 
from this point of view, are free to the 
extent that they do not hinder the ex- 
pression and satisfaction of natural 
wants. The reasoning inherent in this 
idea is that man somehow possesses 
“inalienable rights,” that he is endowed 
with natural goodness. 

The results of such reasoning were 
that a laissez faire policy of govern- 
ment was evolved. It was thought that 
governmental functions should be 
limited to legal and police duties. It is 
reasonable to suppose that such notions 
of government were due to theological 
traditions which conceived man as in- 
herently good. Such a philosophy pre- 
supposes an original moral and psycho- 
logical structure of individuals. 

A third concept of freedom also 
emphasizes the power to act; but under 
this notion freedom is embodied in insti- 
tutions which are conceived as a means 
for and evidences of man’s power to 
act. Institutional idealism substitutes 
institutions for man’s natural rights. 
Man is free to do only what he can do. 
His power is proportionate to his agree- 
ment with the scheme of things, the 
whole of which he is a part; or, as 
Spinoza would have said, man is free 
to the extent that he acts in accord with 
the great “substance” of which he is a 
“mode.” Institutions need to be charged 
with a reasonableness which harmonizes 
with God’s will in order that a realiza- 
tion of freedom, i. e., conformity to di- 
vine plan, may come about. Freedom 
consists in individual participation in 
the life of such institutions as property, 
criminal and civil law, the family, and 
the national state. Freedom is real- 
ized, then, through the development 
of institutions which give direction, 
proper guidance, and expression to 
man’s otherwise errant reasoning. 

All three of these notions of free- 
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dom imply something already possessed. 
Both freedom of choice and freedom of 
power to act presuppose the possession 
of mind, the nature of mind being con- 
sidered such as to elicit fundamentally 
good modes of behavior. That is to say, 
freedom consists in the untrammeled 
operation of natural law, which oper- 
ation could best be achieved either 
through the removal of governmental 
restrictions and dependence on the one 
hand, or by adherence to and depend- 
ence upon institutions on the other hand. 
The existence of absolute natural law 
implies that man’s capacity is realized 
when he has conformed to an existing 
state of nature. His freedom then lies 
in the extent to which he has harmon- 
ized his conduct with natural law. 

The point to be noted about these 
ideas of freedom is that they conceive 
a universe which is predetermined and 
foreordained in its functions and muta- 
bility. They imply likewise that both 
inner and outer freedom is realized 
through approximating nature’s laws. 
Thus we impute to nature a personality 
and react to it as we would to a hu- 
man being. Limits have been reached 
when we have attained a condition, a 
behavior, which is in complete harmony 
and understanding with our concept of 
nature, We cannot go further. 

These general points of view are be- 
coming more and more dubious. They 
are in a tradition which is now on the 
defensive. A democratic way of life is 
emerging which demands a different 
concept of the meaning of freedom. We 
are coming to recognize that whereas 
older points of view regarded freedom 
as spontaneous realization, newer phi- 
losophies are beginning to think of it 
as capacity to become. Laws formerly 
were considered as descended from the 
blue. In reality they seem merely to 
indicate a degree of reasonable certainty 
in predicting phenomena. 
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— we interpret freedom not 
merely as choice, or as power to 
act, but as potentiality to develop, the 
emphasis is shifted from a relatively 
static to a dynamic universe ; the empha- 
sis similarly is shifted from being to 
becoming. Both the conventional idea 
of free will and the classic theory of 
Liberalism conceived freedom as some- 
thing already possessed. Their refuge 
was in the past. When, on the other 
hand, freedom is defined in terms of 
development, security lies in the con- 
trol of subsequent outcomes. Freedom 
defined in terms of law omits the ele- 
ment of individuality; it leaves out of 
account the inner being of things and 
deals instead with external relationships. 
Freedom defined in terms of growth 
emphasizes the development of prefer- 
ences into intelligent choices. 

Such an understanding of freedom 
as development of potentialities parts 
with the notion of the original moral 
and psychological structure of indi- 
viduals. It does assume, however, the 
existence of potentialities, of the power 
or capacity to become. 

Two implications of this concept are 
important for education. First, edu- 
cation should be concerned with de- 
veloping scientific attitudes of obser- 
vation and judgment, instead of with 
the imposition of personal beliefs upon 
others. Secondly, public discussion and 
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communication of ideas are essential 
to change, growth, and development. 
Freedom, in other words, must be 
thought of in terms of the future in- 
stead of the past, in terms of the possi- 
bilities of action instead of its limi- 
tations, in terms of a dynamic universe 
instead of an immutable world, in terms 
of growth and development instead of 
moral and intellectual stagnation, in 
terms of world brotherhood instead of 
state nationalism. 

Of such a concept is our President 
speaking when, in addresses to the na- 
tion, he speaks of the greatest freedoms 
as those of speech and of religion, as 
freedom from want and from fear. 
Without such freedoms our speech 
would be circumscribed, our religions 
shackled; without such freedoms our 
needs would be starved, our security 
undermined. Battles are not won when 
the cause is lost. Let us remember, 
therefore, that education is just as re- 
sponsible for the moral regeneration of 
America’s youth as the victorious battle 
is for its survival. The cause is freedom, 
the battle the means for securing it. 

At no time in the history of America 
has the cause of freedom been so seri- 
ously challenged. Never before in the 
history of America has there been so 
urgent a need for the clarification of our 
democratic heritage. Education must 
meet this challenge. 


Association of Latin American Schools Is Formed 


There are more than 500 schools in Central and South America operated by 
or under the auspices of United States citizens. Many of these are mission schools ; 
some are operated by business companies; and still others are managed by inde- 


pendent boards. 


Since these schools are highly significant as potential instruments for the 
development of mutual understanding between the United States and the other 
Americas, the American Council on Education has organized the Association of 
Schools of Latin America. Purpose of the organization is to establish lines of 
communication between the schools themselves and with educators in this country. 
Its new director is Roy Tasco Davis, with offices at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington. The association is planning to make available to its member schools 
technical publications, information relative to tests and measurements, methods, 


teaching resources, et cetera. 








Community 


AST month an article in this jour- 
nal described what is being done at 
San Francisco’s Francisco Junior High 
School to meet the problems of boys 
and girls who come principally from 
Chinese and Italian homes. The article 
presented the facts gained from numer- 
ous studies of school and home condi- 
tions which indicate undeniably that the 
toughest in-school problems we have at 
Francisco really are community prob- 
lems which can be attacked only outside 
the school. The present article attempts 
to tell of what we are doing in the com- 
munity and of how we are trying to get 
a public relations program under way. 


At Francisco Junior High School we 
need a strong public relations program. 
We serve a community which is popu- 
lated principally by two racial groups, 
the Chinese and the Italian. Neither 
comprehends the American way of 
working in organized groups for com- 
munity betterment. Neither group, un- 
aided, is able to understand the other. 
Probably neither one fully understands 
itself. Certainly neither group under- 
stands the younger generation which is 
growing up influenced by American 
culture and traditions. 

Most of the parents in both groups 
are tremendously handicapped in their 
use of English. As a consequence we 
have found it impossible to build up a 
strong and active Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. We are left, therefore, with- 
out adequate means of interpreting the 
school to the parents or of enlisting 
their organized aid for any improvement 
of school or community. 

This community has not demanded 





Serving a Chinese-Italian 


4q By WALLACE M. TAYLOR 





q Last month's “Journal” told the in- 
’ tensely interesting story of how the 
Francisco Junior High School in San 
Francisco is meeting the needs of the 
children of the minority groups which 
attend it—70 per cent of the school’s 
enrollment being from Chinese homes 
and 22 per cent being from Italian 
homes. In that article, Mr. Taylor 
showed what his school is doing for 
the pupils themselves, but he empha- 
sized that he and his staff have 
learned that the problems of the child 
actually are problems of the commu- 
nity and that accordingly Francisco 
Junior High is attempting to develop 
an extensive public relations program 
in the Chinese and Italian communi- 
ties. The form that this program is tak- 
ing is reported in the present article. 
Mr. Taylor is principal at Francisco. 





adequate educational facilities for its 
youth of junior high school age. As 
a result, Francisco is housed in poorly 
designed, unsatisfactory buildings and 
shacks and is located on a site which is 
cramped and small. This condition has 
come about because of racial feeling and 
because the community has not known 
how to go about getting modern school 
buildings. 

The general effect on the community 
of the school housing situation has been 
bad. For several years there has been 
a steady movement of pupils from the 
elementary schools of this area to the 
Marina Junior High School. Boys and 
girls prefer a modern school plant with 
ample and convenient play areas and a 
general atmosphere of progress like that 
to be found at Marina. 
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For Francisco, this migration has 
meant the loss of most of the pupils who 
have potential’ leadership ability, a re- 
sultant decline in school spirit, and a 
decided intensification of (1) the Eng- 
lish language problem and (2) racial 
feeling. For the community this migra- 
tion is resulting in a great loss of pro- 
gressive young citizens, no improvement 
in community spirit, and the continua- 
tion of the many social and economic 
problems which already are clamoring 
for attention. 

The picture, however, is not all black. 
The outbreak of the war and the appli- 
cation of the term “enemy aliens” to the 
Italian people who had not bothered to 
become citizens brought increased en- 
rollment to the Americanization classes 
in North Beach. To the Chinese the 
name “our ally” brought a warmth of 
feeling they had not known before. 
“Now we win,” said they. The war in- 
dustries meant work opportunities and 
wages beyond anything they had known 
before. In peace times 95 per cent of 
the Chinese in San Francisco earned 
from $50 to $80 per month. Only 5 
per cent had incomes over $100 a month. 
And now that “historic mistake,” the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, faces, we hope, 
an early repeal. The repeal of that law 
will bring to our Chinese new dignity 
and a new attitude toward things Amer- 
ican. 

At Francisco we think that now is 
the time for the people of Chinatown 
and of North Beach to cease being 
Chinese and Italians and become Amer- 
icans. This, it would seem, can be done 
without their forgetting the philosophi- 
cal and cultural treasures of their an- 
cestors. We are assuming that it can 


be done. 


WE have no carefully organized 

program of public relations. We 
may never have. So far it has been 
necessary to feel our way along like a 
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trickle of water across a pavement. 
Something is learned at this meeting, a 
friend is made at another. There are 
people who find it easier to suspect than 
to understand us. So we proceed slowly. 

The beginning of our public relations 
efforts dates back to the adoption of the 
Eurich Counseling and Guidance Plan 
for San Francisco in 1941. This plan 
provided us with one head counselor; 
four assistant head counselors, each of 
whom is concerned with one of four 
fields of guidance—vocational guidance, 
educational guidance, personality guid- 
ance, and community relations ; and six 
grade counselors, one for each half 
grade. Each counselor has well-defined 
fields, but in practice considerable over- 
lapping is found necessary and desirable 
so that each counselor can be informed 
of what is being done in all the other 
fields. The head counselor and the as- 
sistant head counselors have time for 
visiting homes, social agencies, welfare 
workers, and so forth. 


The counselors soon discovered that 
some of our difficult pupil cases are 
listed in the active files of three or more 
of the departments which make up the 
Coérdinating Council of this city. On 
many of these cases there has been no 
unity of action. They are allowed to 
drift along month after month because 
no one person seems willing to accept 
the responsibility of focusing the efforts 
of agencies interested in these youth. 
Our counselors found they can provide 
the unifying action in such cases. When 
we began to coordinate the efforts of 
organizations and agencies interested in 
our pupils, we began to see the possi- 
bility of developing a real public re- 
lations program. 

Credit for much of the pioneering 
work in what we hope will become a 
public relations program goes to Miss 
Evelyn Albi, our community relations 
counselor. Miss Albi teaches Italian 
and English, speaks Spanish, and en- 





joys meeting people. She seems to be 
as welcome in the Chinese homes as in 
the Italian. At first she visited the 
homes and interpreted the school to the 
parents and, in turn, interpreted the 
homes to the counselors and teachers. 
The next step was for her to interpret 
the school to the community, a more 
difficult task. The reader will remember 
that this community has a totally for- 
eign background and that education is 
regarded generally as business for the 
school and the kids, not for people who 
are engaged in making a living. 

In her effort to interpret the school 
to the community, Miss Albi has en- 
gaged in a variety of activities. She has 
visited the elementary schools of the 
district, attended their Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings, conferred with 
recreational directors and workers, dis- 
cussed a variety of youth and social 
problems with the pastors of the near- 
by churches, studied the activities of the 
YMCA, the YWCA, the Salesian Boys’ 
Club, and similar organizations, and co- 
operated with them in their efforts to 
establish contacts with youth. She has 
visited the numerous social and welfare 
agencies of the Community Chest and 
has sent pupils to visit them and bring 
back reports to be presented in class- 
rooms. She has attended improvement 
club meetings, gone to political meet- 
ings, established friendships with the 
editors of the language newspapers in 
the district, and conferred with them 
about school publicity, editorial policy 
in regard to education, and so forth. 

She also has assisted the other coun- 
selors, particularly the vocational and 
personality counselors, with home visits. 
It is her purpose to become as widely 
acquainted with the people, with the 
organizations, and with public opinion 
as she possibly can. Some of her work 
has been of immediate effect, but more 
of it is preparatory to efforts still to be 
made. 
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HE writer was a member of the 

Stanford Workshop on the Re- 
organization of Community Programs 
for Youth which was held at Stanford 
University in the summer of 1942. 
There he devoted six weeks to the study 
of problems relating to Chinese youth 
in Chinatown. That those present might 
get a better picture of the Chinatown 
situation, invitations were sent out, 
toward the end of the Workshop, for a 
luncheon which was held in Palo Alto, 
July 22, 1942. 

Dr. J. Paul Leonard, director of the 
Workshop, presided. Present at the 
luncheon were John Y. Chin, president 
of the Chinese Six Company ; Dr. Wing 
Shan Chan, a member of the Stanford 
faculty; Dr. Walter D. Cocking, con- 
sultant in program planning of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency; representatives 
of the San Francisco press and radio, 
Department of Education, Department 
of Recreation, and several members of 
the Workshop. The discussion was con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of good will 
and understanding, with everyone evi- 
dencing a desire to find a basis upon 
which to begin work. 

The conclusions of this meeting may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The Chinese people in San Fran- 
cisco want very much to live the Ameri- 
can way with the opportunity of com- 
bining the best of the Chinese and the 
American cultures. 

2. The Chinese want healthful, 
standard housing. They want to retain 
the exotic atmosphere of Chinatown as 
a tourist attraction but not at the ex- 
pense of good plumbing, good venti- 
lation, and reasonable space. 

3. The Chinese people are very much 
aware of their need for increased facili- 
ties for recreation. They are concerned 
lest “the family” break down, with a 
resultant increase in delinquency. And 
they want their youth to be strong and 
healthy. 
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4. The Chinese are willing to ex- 
amine their Chinese language schools 
to see if a better program can be ar- 
ranged for them. They admit that their 
children now suffer from excessive 
study, lack of out-of-door exercise, and 
loss of sleep. They maintain that their 
crowded housing conditions and the 
need for the Chinese language make 
their schools a necessity for the present. 

5. Dr. Walter D. Cocking suggested 
that Francisco Junior High School 
undertake a five-year experimental pro- 
gram, offering Chinese pupils—in Eng- 
lish—courses in Chinese culture and in 
the Chinese language. 

6. The Chinese people do not want 
an imposed program of housing, of rec- 
reation, or of education. They want to 
work out their problems codperatively 
and in the American fashion. They 
want to avail themselves of the advice 
of experts who are available and whom 
they trust. And they say they are ready 
to begin planning at once. 


BY September, 1943, we had learned 
that we needed to know much more 
about the Chinese people in San Fran- 
cisco. What we had learned at the 
Workshop made us hopeful. Accord- 
ingly, we turned to Mr. Suey Yuen Ng, 
a member of the Francisco faculty for 
several years, who has made himself 
invaluable as contact man with the 
Chinese leaders and with Chinese homes 
in which little or no English is spoken. 
We told him of our general plan, and 
from him we learned that there are ways 
of doing these things in Chinatown and 
that they are not patterned after the 
white man’s way. So we asked Mr. 
Ng to select a representative group of 
forward-looking Chinese citizens who 
would be willing to meet from time to 
time to discuss problems of Chinese 
youth. Within a few days Mr. Ng pro- 
duced a list of Chinese people who had 
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indicated their interest and willingness 
to share in the planned discussions. 

The first meeting of this group of 
people was devoted to getting ac- 
quainted, to discussion of the philoso- 
phy of the Stanford Workshop, and 
to making a rough list of problems 
which should be discussed at the second 
meeting. This list included such topics 
as: the Chinese language problem; the 
use of modern Chinese; Chinese em- 
ployment problems; housing, health, 
and recreation in Chinatown. It was 
planned for each member of this group 
to confer with friends, discuss the gen- 
eral idea of studying Chinatown prob- 
lems, get their suggestions, and at the 
next meeting agree on the procedure we 
would follow and the topics we would 
study. 

The second meeting was called for a 
few weeks later. By that time it had 
become evident that employment prob- 
lems in Chinatown were over for the 
duration of the war. At this meeting, 
the housing, health, and recreation prob- 
lems were discussed somewhat, but the 
conclusion was that very little can be 
done about any of these closely related 
problems until after the war. It was 
very evident that there is general inter- 
est in discussing the several phases of 
the Chinese language problem, which 
itself ties up with many other problems 
and in several ways. By unanimous 
consent, this became the main business 
for several successive meetings. 

The scope of this article will not per- 
mit our giving an adequate picture of 
these extremely interesting meetings. 
Following are a few brief highlights: 

1. Cantonese is the language used in 
Chinatown. Mandarin is the Chinese 
language most widely spoken in China 
and is the written language of China. 
National Chinese includes about 3,000 
words and is now spoken by 2,500,000 
Chinese. It can be learned in a few 














months, whereas Mandarin is never 
completely mastered. 

2. Dr. William B. Pettus, president of 
California College in China and tempo- 
rarily located on the campus of the 
University of California, contributed 
freely from his many years of experi- 
ence in teaching Chinese to Occidentals 
in China. He makes much use of phono- 
graph records in his teaching. 

3. Mr. Julean Arnold of the China 
Council urged Basic Chinese as the 
practical Chinese to be taught as a 
modern language. 

4. The possibility that Chinese may 
be taught as a modern language in some 
of the San Francisco schools aroused 
much interest. Albert D. Graves, deputy 
superintendent of schools, expressed his 
interest by attending two meetings and 
joining freely in the discussion, 

5. Some of the local Chinese have ex- 
perimented considerably in efforts to 
apply modern teaching methods to the 
teaching of Chinese. 

6. At the present time, Chinese text- 
books are not available and teachers of 
Basic Chinese are in demand by the 
Government. 

7. The citizens of Chinatown say that 
the Chinese language is a necessity for 
them, as their dealings are mainly with 
other Chinese, since they are forced— 
in peace times—into earning their liveli- 
hood by means which do not compete 
with those used generally by white men. 

8. The citizens of Chinatown feel 
that the main reasons for the persist- 
ence with which their children speak 
Chinese are their segregation in China- 
town and the fact that the schools where 
they are enrolled are attended largely 
by Chinese. In other words, they be- 
lieve that pressure in the home is not 
the primary cause. 

9. Chinese boys and girls attend the 
Chinese language schools in the eve- 
nings mainly because of the crowded 
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housing situation which forces them to 
spend their evenings in these schools, at 
the movies, or on the streets. 

10. Repeal of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act will change greatly the outlook 
of every resident in Chinatown. Once 
naturalization becomes a possibility, 
there will be a motive for these people 
to become Americanized. 

As yet the tangible results of these 
meetings are not many. The changes 
we are working toward cannot be made 
quickly. Complete understanding and 
appreciation of each other’s purposes 
must precede any far-reaching change 
by either the American schools or the 
Chinese community. Possibly as a di- 
rect outcome of our exchange of facts 
and ideas, however, several of the Chi- 
nese language schools have reduced 
voluntarily the length of their evening 
sessions this fall from three hours to 
two hours. This we regard as most en- 
couraging. 


HERE are other encouraging signs 

that we can learn to work together. 
Some of them have surprised us. Re- 
cently two of our boys, one Italian and 
the other Chinese, engaged in a school- 
boy fight after school. Some of the 
young fellows who had cheered this 
fight met after dark the following night 
and engaged in a gang fight. The police 
were on the job and arrested a number 
of boys of several nationalities who 
gave ages ranging from 18 to 33 years. 
The possibility that San Francisco was 
facing an outbreak of race riots immedi- 
ately aroused civic groups of several 
types to get together to discover the 
cause of the fighting and to take meas- 
ures to keep people from becoming in- 
flamed by the many rumors. The possi- 
bility of Nazi or Fascist influence was 
feared. 


The first meeting of these civic groups 
was held at the Chinese YWCA and was 
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called to order by the president of the 
Council Against Discrimination. Sev- 
eral speakers expressed their concern 
lest the situation get out of hand. The 
writer stated that he was certain racial 
feeling had existed in the community for 
years, that it was a community problem 
which community organizations should 
try to meet. As proof of his contention, 
he presented many of the facts given 
in the first installment of this series, It 
was agreed that the situation demanded 
immediate action and basic education 
among all groups. 

Four days later this group, now con- 
siderably augmented, met at the Tele- 
graph Hill Community House. There 
plans were made to encourage all groups 
within the district to make use of exist- 
ing organizations to carry on racial edu- 
cation and to encourage activities of a 
fellowship nature between the racial 
groups. Following this meeting by a 
few days, the North Beach Boosters’ 
Club voiced its opposition to segregation 
and made plans for drawing Italians 
and Chinese groups together for com- 
munity betterment. Equally encourag- 
ing are requests made by individual 
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Chinese who have called at the school 
to ask, “What can we do?” 


: is not a Chinese or an Italian prob- 

lem with which we are working, but 
an American problem. This community 
situation which now hampers Francisco, 
in many ways could never have come 
about had not race feeling, segregation, 
ignorance, lack of initiative, and cruel 
indifference combined to prevent the 
Americanization process from proceed- 
ing naturally. Now while these people 
are giving their labor, money, and sons 
in the common defense, they are peculi- 
arly sensitive. They want to be Ameri- 
cans. They already are more American 
than they know. 

If we can help these people to seek 
out ways of understanding, to agree on 
common objectives, and to work steadily 
and intelligently to remove conditions 
which adversely affect the health and 
education of their sons and daughters, 
we shall say that we have a public re- 
lations program. It looks like a long 
hard job ahead. We do not know that 
it can be done. Neither do we know that 
it cannot be done. 


How Do American Textbooks Treat Latin America? 


With a $37,700 fund from the Office of the Codrdinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the American Council on Education has set up a project to evaluate high 
school and college texts used in American schools. The committee is seeking 
answers to the following questions: Are the textual materials on Latin America 
accurate? Are they fair and unbiased? Is the treatment of Latin America in each 


text adequate? 


Eleven teams are at work in universities and colleges on these problems. 
Typical surveys nearing completion are the following : 
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. World history texts at high school and college levels—at Loyola University. 
. Geography texts and atlases—at the University of Minnesota. 

. Histories of Latin America—Northwestern University. 

. Recordings on Latin America—Los Angeles supervisor of music. 

. History of literature and literature anthologies—the University of Texas. 
. Texts in American history for all levels—Tufts College, Harvard Uni- 


versity, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

7. Textbooks in modern problems, American diplomacy, and international 
relations—the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Investigators also are evaluating arts and crafts materials and current events 


publications. 














Current Research in the Field of 





Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Use of New Type Courses as Agencies 
for Guidance, by John Gerrard Smale Jr. 
Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 1942; 234 


pages. 

N progressive circles, guidance has 

come to be regarded generally as an 
integral part of instruction rather than 
a supplementary agency. The rapid de- 
velopment of general core-curriculum 
courses in recent years has led to the 
formulation and wide acceptance of a 
further principle—the principle that 
these courses should constitute the 
center of the guidance program. To 
what extent are these principles being 
incorporated in practice? 

Smale set out to answer this question 
for a specific group of schools—the ten 
California Codperating Schools. The 
experimental curriculum revision proj- 
ect carried on by these schools, under 
the sponsorship of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and with the codper- 
ation of twenty-one colleges and uni- 
versities, extended officially over the 
five-year period from 1935 to 1940 and 
resulted, among other things, in the de- 
velopment of a large number of general 
new-type core-curriculum courses. 

Smale’s immediate problem was to 
determine the influence which the intro- 
duction of such courses had had upon 
the conventional guidance programs in 
effect in 1934. Actually, the scope of 
the study was considerably broader, in- 
volving, as it did, a critical survey and 
analysis of : (1) the underlying philoso- 
phy of guidance, (2) the administration 
of the program, (3) teacher guidance 





activities, (4) special services related 
to guidance, as well as of (5) changes 
in guidance due to the establishment and 
use of new-type courses. The data were 
secured by visitation and personal inter- 
views in the several schools and through 
check-list responses from principals, 
chief guidance officers, and teachers. 

The findings revealed, in the schools 
in question, “69 sections or classes of 
38 variously titled new-type courses” 
with an enrollment of 2,633 pupils. The 
courses are found in all grades from 
the seventh to the twelfth. They are 
generally required and are offered in 
terms of a more dynamic philosophy of 
education than under the conventional 
program. In a majority of the schools, 
the personnel obviously is dominated by 
an active philosophy of guidance, but 
not to any extent in the case of the 
minority. 

In all schools the principal serves 
technically as the head of the guidance 
program, but in only slightly more than 
one-half of them are the “functional 
responsibilities in the guidance program 
clearly delineated among principals, line 
officers, counselors, new-type teachers, 
and pupils.” Cumulative record prac- 
tices are on a high level but vary appre- 
ciably from school to school. A majority 
of the schools make a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between vocational and general 
guidance. 

New-type teachers participate directly 
in the guidance program in all schools. 
Other teachers participate in a similar 
manner in only one-half of the schools. 
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In somewhat less than one-half of the 
schools, considerable attention is given 
to individual and group guidance in the 
classroom. Common classroom proce- 
dures involve the collection of pertinent 
pupil data, giving assistance in making 
educational and vocational choices, and 
offering experiences conducive to per- 
sonality growth. 

In a large proportion of the schools, 
special services related to guidance are 
furnished by research and guidance de- 
partments, but policies regarding func- 
tional delineation of responsibilities in 
most cases are not clearly or well de- 
fined. Special officers, such as school 
physicians, nurses, and psychiatrists, 
are brought into the picture in only two 
schools. 

Changes in guidance due to new-type 
courses are in evidence in all but two 
schools. In the majority of cases the 
number of guidance agents has been 
greatly increased. In a number of 
schools the number of pupils served by 
each counselor has materially decreased. 
Active participation in guidance has in- 
creased in all but three schools. Over 
two-thirds of the teachers report spend- 
ing more time on both individual and 
group guidance under the new-type pro- 
gram. Cumulative records are more 
accessible to teachers of such courses. 
“Most accessible” are “reports of spe- 
cial talents, anecdotal records, records 
of pupil interests, and reports of family 
and cultural backgrounds.” 

Beyond this, new-type courses in- 
crease the use of the library, visual aids, 
field trips, and other guidance acces- 
sories. Specific guidance activities are 
more numerous under the new plan than 
under the old. Most abundant are 
activities designed to assist pupils in 
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setting up definite goals and objectives, 
The greatest changes have taken place 
in the area of activities intended to assist 
pupils in planning school activities, and 
least affected are activities in the areas 
of “teacher-pupil understanding of mu- 
tual problems” and “appraisal of pupil 
growth and development.” Finally, per- 
sonnel comments generally voice the 
conviction that “many specific guidance 
activities are being done better and on 
a larger scale in the new-type courses.” 


f grows Smale’s most pertinent con- 
clusions are the following: 

1. An increased amount of individual 
and group guidance can be obtained 
through the utilization of opportunities 
provided in new-type courses, _ 

2. The use of new-type courses fa- 
cilitates the performance of guidance 
activities from the instructional as well 
as from the administrative point of 
view. 

3. Experience in the Codéperating 
Schools demonstrates that new-type 
courses supplement but do not supplant 
the facilities for guidance already exist- 
ing in an individual school. 

4. More generally speaking, it may 
be concluded that : Five years of person- 
nel experience with new-type courses 
shows a unity of purpose but a diversity 
of practice in guidance activities and 
offers only a limited novelty of attack 
on guidance problems; in practice it 
appears that guidance is more of an 
instructional than an administrative ac- 
tivity; the experience has not pointed 
to the need for any fundamental re- 
construction of guidance programs but 
has added force to the principle of using 
pupil needs and interests as an impor- 
tant guide to classroom activity. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESSION ON THE 
WAR AND THE PEACE 


Edited by 
ANNIE LAURIE MOHAIR 
and 
DORIS BENARDETE 
Both of Brooklyn College 


THIS TIMELY BOOK brings together 52 of the most significant 
addresses, articles, editorials, declarations, from President Roose- 
velt's “America’s Réle in the War” to Henry Wallace's ‘The Cen- 


tury of the Common Man” and Fortune’s editorial, ‘Freedom from 
Want.” 


Other highly important pronouncements are Winston Churchill's 
“Address Before Commons,’’ Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s ‘Address 
Before Congress,’’ Walter Lippman’s “Wendell Willkie’s Book,” 
“The Atlantic Charter,” Ralph Barton Perry's “American -Soviet 
Friendship,” Dorothy Thompson's “A Suggestion for the Peace,” 
Thomas W. Lamont's “Petty Anglo-American Differences to Be 
Avoided,” Fortune’s ‘The Post-War World,” etc. 


Arranged chronologically, these diverse materials make an ex- 
ceedingly valuable book for high school seniors—for class use or 
for reference. A few carefully planned questions at the end of each 
of the two Parts help stimulate and guide discussion. 


For all students and classes studying the problems of the peace 
and the post-war world, this book will prove highly useful. 


Pages—326 Price—$1.75 
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New Books 


MONG the new books and publi- 

cations received in recent months 
for review in the JouRNAL are the fol- 
lowing ones prepared for student use 
in the English social studies field: 

America Speaking, by Olga Perschbacher 
and Dorothy Wilde. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1943. Price, $1.60; 480 pages. 

Basic Social-Science Skills, by J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, Dorothy Leggitt, and Seerley 
Reid. Henry Holt and Company, 1943. Price, 
$1.20; 191 pages. 

English for Social Living, by Holland D. 
Roberts, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Grayson 
N. Kefauver. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1943. Price, $3.50; 379 pages. 

Latin American and Hemisphere Solidarity, 
by James E. Downes, Nathaniel H. Siner, and 
Donald Becker. D. C. Heath and Company, 
1943. Price, $1.40; 245 pages. 

New World Horizons, edited by Chester 
H. Lawrence, maps by Ray Ramsey. Silver 
Burdett Company, 1942. Price, $2; 94 pages. 

Practice and Self-Rating Exercises (to ac- 
company Basic Social-Science Skills), by 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, Dorothy Leggitt, and 
Seerley Reid. Henry Holt and Company, 
1943. Price, 48 cents; 118 pages. (A 20-page 
answer book is provided.) 

Thus Be It Ever, by Clara A. Molendyk and 
Benjamin C. Edwards. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1942. Price, $1.60; 508 pages. 


Included in this group, also, should 
be the following “Headline Books,” 
published by The Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York City, each one containing 96 pages 
and selling for 25 cents: 

No. 37—Uniting Today for Tomorrow: 


The United Nations in War and Peace, by 
Grayson L. Kirk and Walter R. Sharp, 1942. 


No. 38—America’s Battlefronts: Where 
Our Fighting Forces Are, by Frederick Gruin, 
1943. 

No. 39—East and West of Suez, by John S. 
Badeau, 1943. 

No. 40—America’s Foreign Policies: Past 
and Present, by Thomas A. Bailey, 1943. 

No. 41—The Changing Far East, by Wil- 
liam C. Johnstone, 1943. 


Among the new textbooks planned 
for use in secondary school science are 
the following : 





Living Chemistry, by Maurice R. Ahrens, 
Norris F. Bush, and Ray K.- Easley. Ginn 
and Company, 1942. Price, $2.28; 528 pages. 

Modern Physics (revised), by Charles E. 
Dull. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1943. 
Price, $2; 639 pages. 

Modern Science in Man’s Progress, by 
Charles E. Dull, Paul B. Mann, and Philip G. 
Johnson. Henry Holt and Company, 1942; 
432 pages. 

Modern Science in Our Daily Life, by 
Charles E. Dull, Paul B. Mann, and Philip G. 
Johnson. Henry Holt and Company, 1942; 
502 pages. 

‘ Modern Science in Our Environment, by 
Charles E. Dull, Paul B. Mann, and Philip G. 
Johnson. Henry Holt and Company, 1942; 
432 pages. 

The Physical Sciences, by George S. Eby, 
Charles L. Waugh, Herbert E. Welch, and 
Burdette H. Buckingham. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1943. Price, $2.28; 497 pages. 


New books in the preaeronautics and 
preinduction field intended for use in 
the secondary schools include the fol- 
lowing which have been submitted re- 
cently for review: 


Basic Electricity, by Wilbur L. Beauchamp 
and John C. Mayfield. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1943. Price, $1.60; 312 pages. 

Elementary Avigation, by L. E. Moore. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. Price, $1.60; 
231 pages. 

Flying Squadrons, by S. Paul Johnston. 
Silver Burdett Company, 1942. Price, $2.56; 
246 pages. 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by William H. 
Johnson and Louis V. Newkirk. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. Price, $1.32; 222 
pages. 

Fundamentals of Shopwork, by William H. 
Johnson and Louis V. Newkirk. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. Price, $1.32; 208 
pages. 

“Geometry in Aeronautics” (a reprint of 
the concluding pages in Modern-School Ge- 
ometry [revised], by John R. Clark and 
Rolland R. Smith with the codperation of 
Raleigh Schorling. World Book Company, 
1943. Price, 10 cents; 17 pages. 

Pre-Service Course in Automotive Me- 
chanics, by James V. Frost. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1943. Price, $1.96; 453 pages. 

Pre-Service Course in Shop Practice, by 
William J. Kennedy. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1943. Price, $1.52; 343 
pages. 






CONSUMER 
TRAINING 
Heil 


High Schools 


from helping the student to understand 


his place in the economic world, to war- 






time consumer helps. $2.72 (list). 


A New Text in Consumer Education for 


The most practical, personalized materials ever 


prepared, covering every aspect of the subject, 


Drake: 


WORKBOOK IN 
PRE-FLIGHT 
AERONAUTICS 







following exactly the outline and 
organization of materials in 








SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT 
AERONAUTICS 


basic text in the Air-Age Education 
Series. 




















INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Averill 


A Blueprint for Mental Health 













Use this book to help boys and girls to 
know, from a genuine, scientific study 
of psychological principles, why they be- 
have as they do, and how to make such 


knowledge the chart to happy, successful 
living. $2.20 (list). 





Johnson and Newkirk: 


The ELECTRICAL CRAFTS 


A Pupil’s Shop Manual 
for Introductory Courses 
in Junior and Senior High Schools 


Planned to give beginners, either as part of 
general education or as possible future voca- 
tion, a knowledge of electricity and its safe 
use. $1.20 (/ist). 


Lunt and Wyman: 


ELECTRICITY FOR 
EVERYONE 


A Practical Course in the Fundamentals 
Daily life applications in the home, shop, and 
school are the practical means of demonstrat- 
ing the principles of electricity. The book will 
be useful as well in courses in consumer 
science. $2.56 (list). 
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